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Editorial 


He who comes into the court of equity 
must come with clean hands 


CCUSATIONS and smear campaigns are nothing new in American history. They 
A are usually more prevalent around election time and people generally assume 
that these are incidental to the heat of the campaign. Hence, much of the recrim- 
ination is brushed aside as being so much political oratory. In our more recent times, 
however, I think most people agree that these protests and accusations have gotten out 
of hand and are doing the nation no good. 


It is about time that more restraint be exercised. This does not mean that justice should 
not be dealt those who may have violated the law or who by treason or subversive activity 
have proved unworthy of citizenship. It does mean that such situations should be handled 
in a more orderly, legal process without favoritism or fear. Disloyalty to one’s govern- 
ment is not a matter of concern to either the minority or majority party alone. It 
transcends in importance party convictions. 


While accusations, if unproven, are always unfortunate, very little sympathy can be 
extended to either party member because one or the other contends a smear campaign 
is going forward. The tragedy is that we have used smear campaigns as much as we 
have. The great educator, Dr. Wirt, who with meticulous accuracy predicted what was 
in store for us, was crucified for his warning. The smear campaign against one of our 
first citizens, Herbert Hoover, is something that every citizen should be ashamed of. 
Colonel Lindbergh, who sought to give us sound advice, was promptly denounced by 
those unwilling to face facts. General Short and Admiral Kimmel were the victims of 
similar tactics after Pearl Harbor. 


When you hit below the belt and do it often enough you can expect your opponent 
to repay you in kind. Such repayment is not justified but it is human nature, and no 
amount of propaganda, whether on the air, in the press, or in the political arena, will 
soften the blow. 


Perhaps the recent concern about smearing and whitewashing could be made to point 
the moral that unless we play the game according to the rules we can hardly expect to 
engender confidence at home or abroad. He who comes into the court of equity must 
come with clean hands. 


a HENRY H. HEIMANN, 


EXECUTIVE MANAGER 
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Last month we arrived at the point where 
we could state clearly the crucial question 
which we must ask before making the credit 
decision. Now we go on to ask ourselves 


Where Shall We Find The Answer? 


N EMBRACING and sci- 
A entific approach to credit 

analysis at wholesale levels 
involves viewing the prospective 
debtor’s business as a moving, dy- 
namic, ever-changing, man-operated, 
unit functioning in a larger frame- 
work of fluctuating business activ- 
ity. It requires that we evaluate the 
mutual influence of many changing 
factors, including Jones himself, that 
interact to produce cash to pay 
maturing liabilities. 

These changing factors are indi- 
cated by the crucial question of 
credit analysis which was developed 
in Chapter III and which called for 
a study of the following TRENDS 
in order to predict the probable re- 
demption of the debtor’s promise 
to pay: 

(1) Which way liquidity? 
Trend of working capital and its 
adequacy in relation to the chang- 
ing needs of the business; trend of 
operations that result in increases 
or decreases in working capital, 
and in the need for working cap- 
ital. 

(2) Which way Jones? Trend 
of Jones’ effectiveness and per- 
sistence in meeting his problems as 
revealed by his business and debt- 
paying record and a study of his 
methods. 

(3) Which way business? Trend 
of market activity in Jones’ indus- 
try, and of special industry prob- 
lems; trend of general business ac- 
tivity in order to anticipate the im- 
mediate and longer-range problems 
it is likely to pose to Jones as he 
continues to operate his business. 


by H. M. SOMMERS 


Credit Manager, Trojan Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis 


EFORE we can answer our cru- 
cial question we must ask a 
great many specific and subsidiary 
questions stemming from these three 
broad points. We will need to as- 
semble certain more or less factual 
material, some of it perhaps directly 
observed, but must of it observed by 
others and reported to us. So our 
questions will be directed first to 
people in order to obtain the mate- 
rial we need, and then to the mate- 
rial itself in order that we may 
properly interpret and evaluate it. 

In general we will need: 

Successive balance sheets and op- 

erating statements ; 

Norms for evaluating them; 

Reports of Jones’ banking re- 

lations ; 

Successive reports of Jones’ pur- 

chases and payments; | 

Jones’ business history and ex- 

perience ; 

Data on Jones’ methods and man- 

agement ; 

Information on industry practices 

in Jones’ line of business ; 

Reports of economic trends in 

Jones’ industry and in general 
business. 

Such material should give effect 
to changes down to the latest prac- 
ticable date and include as much 
earlier data as is reasonably avail- 
able. It must be as extensive and 
as comprehensive as the risk de- 
mands. It must be as accurate as 
careful human observation and re- 
porting can make it; for our pre- 
diction of credit redemption can be 
no more accurate than are the facts 
upon which it is based. 
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How*then shall we go about as- 
sembling this material? Who can 
furnish us with the latest possible 
information? The most comprehen- 
sive? Who can do it the most 
quickly? At the least cost? Where 
shall we go for the most accurate 
reports? How may we check their 
accuracy? Can any single source 
supply us with what we need? 

A brief examination of the ques- 
tion of accuracy will answer several 
of these questions at the same time. 


Ef sn term accuracy as we are 
prone to use it in everyday lan- 
guage carries connotations of per- 
fection and absoluteness that do not 
square with what we attain. In ac- 
tual practice “accuracy” is relative. 
So is “completeness.” There are 
only degrees of accuracy and com- 
pleteness. They are not attained in 
the absolute. But we talk and act as 
if they were and thereby mislead 
ourselves. 

Recognized _ credit - reporting 
agencies in general attain a high de- 
gree of accuracy and efficiency in 
gathering and reporting credit infor- 
mation. But we dare not assume 
infallibility—an assumption to which 
we unconsciously incline when we 
read the printed word or figure. 

Whenever facts are reported to 
us they have been observed by 
human beings. Human observation 
is both fallible and incomplete. No- 
body observes all there is to be ob- 
served about anything. He notices 
those points to which his _back- 
ground and interests direct his at- 
tention and he sees them through a 
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This is the question 


(1) If the factors enumerated below continue their respective 
trends as revealed by successive financial statements and paying 
records, is it probable that this business will have the necessary cash 
to retire its liabilities and expenses of all kinds for the next six 
months as they become due or within an average of thirty days 


thereafter? 


(a) Amount and rate In 
of conversion of relation 
trading assets to 

In 
relation 
to 


(b) Amount of 
working capital 


(c) Increases or 
decreases in 
working capital 


Brought 
about by 


Maturing 
liabilities 
and expenses 


Changing needs of 
the business 


Retained profits 

Withdrawals in excess of profits 
Losses 

Investment in Fixed Assets 
Long-term debt changes 


(2) If the answer to (1) is yes, can we expect Jones to maintain 


these favorable trends? 


(3) If the answer to (1) is no, can we expect Jones to reverse the 
trends that contribute to that ‘no’ answer? 

Both (2) and (3) are to be answered in the light of the trend of 
Jones’ past persistence and method in relation to past problems; 
and in the light of industry and economic trends that will pose 
the new problems which Jones must meet. 


screen of past experience, training, 
habit and personal bias. Naturally 
this varies widely between indi- 
viduals. 

And when an individual reports 
what he observes, he selects what 
in his judgment is or may be rele- 
vant and pertinent. That judgment, 
again, is influenced by background, 
bias, etc. No two human beings 
would select completely identical 
data in reporting any given situa- 
tion or event. 

Then too, our facts reach us 
sometimes first-hand, but more 
often second-hand, third-hand, or 
more. A bank employee consults 
the bank’s records and reports the 
bank’s experience to a credit re- 
porter, who includes it in his dic- 
tated report that is transcribed and 
duplicated by someone else. A book- 
keeper observes a debtor’s paying 
habits as they have been recorded, 
reports them verbally or in writing 
to a clerk in a credit-reporting 
agency where they are assembled 
with other data and worked with by 
one or more persons. The more 
hands the information passes 
through, the more chance there is 
for error. 


ENCE no one source of infor- 
mation is enough. We need 
numerous sources, both for compre- 
hensiveness and for purposes of 
comparison and verification. And 
through that comparing and check- 
ing we not only sift and screen our 
credit data, but we learn to eval- 
uate the accuracy and general relia- 
bility of the sources we consult; to 
note what particular kinds of infor- 
mation our respective sources most 
reliably report; and to catch any 
trend or drift away from accuracy. 
For we must remember that the 
efficiency of a particular source not 
only may vary from case to case, 
but it may generally decline or im- 
prove. Our confidence in reporting 
accuracy must not be a blind faith 
pulled out of the air, but one 
founded upon vigilant observation 
and comparison while we are con- 
stantly aware of the possibility of 
important changes in the general 
efficiency of a source. 


UT while we need to use nu- 
merous sources we do not need 
to subscribe to a large number of 
organized credit-reporting services. 
Two formal services, only partially 


overlapping, can be checked against 
each other. A single report can be 
checked against itself, against pre- 
vious reports, and against data that 
can be gathered from numerous in- 
formal sources. 

Often we have the means of cross- 
checking under our very noses but 
fail to make use of them. Do we, 
for instance, always take the trou- 
ble to check the salient points of a 
new report against those of a pre- 
vious one from the same source to 
note possible discrepancies or inac- 
curacies with which, let us say, his- 
torical information is carried for- 
ward or condensed? Are we alert 
to catch inconsistencies within a 
single report? 

If you interview a debtor directly, 
do you check the information which 
he gives you about his past against 
data in the formal reports which 
you draw? Do you run down im- 
portant discrepancies until they are 
satisfactorily accounted for? Do 
you compare insurance coverage 
with financial statement values of 
the assets covered? Do you check 
the degree of completeness of a 
trade-clearance by comparing it with 
accounts payable or _ probable 
monthly purchases? Do you com- 
pare supposedly identical financial 
statements received from two differ- 
ent sources? Do you check to see 
if balance-sheets balance? If there 
are obvious omissions? When a 
salesman tells you something about 
his customer’s method of operation, 
or about his selling practices, do you 
check that information against your 
reports or against conversations 
which you may have had with the 
debtor, and so learn eventually to 
evaluate the general reliability of 
that salesman, that agency, or that 
debtor ? 

When you learn by direct contact 
with a debtor that some significant 
change has taken place in his oper- 
ations or his corporate set-up, do 
you observe how promptly or how 
belatedly this information is re 
ported through formal channels? Do 
you call the agency’s attention to 
important lags and lapses if such 
information fails to reach you in 
reasonable time? 

Responsible credit agencies wel- 
come criticism. They want you to 
bring errors and discrepancies to 
their attention. And_ subscribers 
should assume some responsibility 
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in this direction, for, just as in any 
business, service is kept on its toes 
by the demands of the purchaser. 


N ORDER to check our informa- 

tion and at the same time eval- 
uate the efficiency of our sources, 
we should, therefore, draw upon 
one or two tested and constantly re- 
tested formal credit - reporting 
agencies, and a number of informal 
sources that will provide both over- 
lapping and fill-in information. 
Many of those that will be sug- 
gested in this and the following 
chapter cost only the time it takes 
to make a phone call, write a letter, 
interview another person, attend a 
meeting, look at public records, 
visit a business library or read an 
article in a newspaper or journal. 
Unfolding credit information in a 
given case itself often indicates 
other sources to be investigated. A 
credit man’s imagination and re- 
sourcefulness in following leads and 
tapping possible sources of informa- 
tion is an important index of his 
ability and effectiveness. 


ALESMEN head our list of 

sources because they can furnish 
lead information that starts our 
credit investigation; because they 
can give us background data that 
can verify or be verified by data 
from other sources; and because 
they can describe location, methods 
of operation and distribution, they 
know the debtor’s market and his 
competititors, and they can give us 
on-the-ground, up-to-last-Monday 
reports usually not practicably ob- 
tainable in other ways. In direct 
and frequent contact with the 
debtor, salesmen are in the best pos- 
sible position to keep us informed 
of significant changes after the ac- 
count is established, and to supply 
us with leads for subsequent inves- 
tigation. 

In the eyes of some credit man- 
agers, salesmen rank pretty low as 
credit reporters. Since they are first 


Single or non-overlapping sources. 


of all “sales-minded” they will be 
over-optimistic, so the objection 
goes. They will slant the facts to 
favor acceptance of the order. 

The question of the value of 
salesmen as credit reporters must 
be answered by two other ques- 
tions: What particular salesman are 
we talking about? What informa- 
tion are we asking him to give us? 


OME salesmen report carefully 

and specifically; others, impa- 
tient of detail, do it haphazardly or 
vaguely. Some see through quota- 
blinded eyes. Their reports are 
worse than worthless. Others re- 
port information even of negative 
import with surprising objectivity. 
A credit man not only has to know 
his particular customer; he has to 
know his particular salesman, too. 
But any salesman who is worth any- 
thing to his house recognizes that a 
sale has not been completed until 


No verification. 

Blind acceptance of reliability of source. 
No central nucleus of information. 
Important area not covered. 


the dollars are in the till; and that 
it is to his benefit as well as that of 
his house that he furnish certain in- 
formation accurately for credit de- 
partment guidance. 

A salesman’s job is to sell, yes. 
His selling time must not be wasted 
in unnecessary clerical and ques- 
tionnaire duties. But his responsi- 
bility does extend to furnishing a 
limited amount of basic information 
which the credit department needs 
and which his special on-the-ground 
contact makes particularly available 
to him. And a good salesman has 
the diplomacy to get this informa- 
tion smoothly, without offense. 

But the kind of information a 
salesman is asked to report should 
be limited chiefly to specific, factual 
data. It is in the field of evaluation, 
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Overlapping sources. 

Comprehensiveness. 

Central nucleus of well-verified information. 

Opportunity to judge general reliability of 
sources. 


opinion, judgment, and _ selection 
that personal bias assumes the 
greatest sway. Certainly don’t ask 
your salesman for his opinion of the 
risk. (I have seen some salesmen’s 
credit-reporting blanks that do!) 
It is a waste of his time and yours, 
it is unfair to him, and it places you 
in a position of having to save his 
face and justify your opinion if it 
differs. Ask your salesman, in fact, 
for few evaluations of any kind. 
Concentrate upon fact-seeking ques- 
tions, and interpret even those an- 
swers in the light of what you have 
observed about that particular sales- 
man‘s customary objectivity. 

And don’t leave it up to him to 
select and report the information 
that he feels will be helpful to you. 
If you take a series of facts num- 
bered 1 through 10 which in total 
add up to an unfavorable picture, 
and select, let us say, items 1, 2, 4, 
and 10 only, the effect may be quite 
favorable. Many an eager salesman 
would be incapable of noticing of 
his own accord points 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
and 9—the ones that would lead to 
totally unfavorable inferences. 


IVE your salesman a specific 

and simple questionnaire de- 
signed so that he can fill in brief 
answers and quickly check off appro- 
priate blank squares. Ask him ques- 
tions that take advantage of his di- 
rect contact with the customer and 
the customer’s business, questions 
that give you a nuclear framework 

(Continued on page 19) 
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MONEY 


MQ 


and how it derives from debt 


by GEORGE R. KINZIE 


Assistant Professor, School of Business Administration, Bradley University, Peoria 


HAT IS money? The 
word has about as many 
definitions as there are 


persons defining it. For general pur- 
poses the definition given it by the 
New York street urchin is probably 
as satisfactory as any. He said, 
“Money is what the other goofer 
takes for what you want.” One finds 
that the scholarly short-comings of 
his definition have compensation in 
its simplicity. 

Whatever definition one accepts, 
in its broader usages “money” in- 
cludes coins, all legal paper currency, 
and bank deposits in the form of 
checking accounts.! Professor 
Sprague of the Harvard Business 
School aptly labeled bank deposits, 
“checkbook money.” Bank deposits 
lack the high degree of general ac- 
ceptability possessed only by money 
in the narrower sense of the legal 
currency of a country. Bank notes 
circulating as currency, however, 
have long been regarded as money, 
and bank deposits are only a later 
order of bank credit in the evolu- 
tion of money and the banking sys- 
tem. In the case of the bank note, 
anyone holding the note may demand 
payment; whereas in the case of the 
bank deposit only the named owner 
of the deposit may demand or direct 
payment. If the above definition is 
used to test the bank deposit for its 
qualification as money, we find that 
the other person accepts it for what 
we want so long as he believes us 


1 Savings and time deposits are excluded be- 
cause they do not serve as money through transfer 
by check. 
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to be honest in our representation 
that we have the deposit credit 
against which we are drawing. 
The relative importance of bank 
deposits, or “checkbook money,” is 
demonstrated by the fact that de- 
mand deposits in the United States 
account for more than three out of 
every four dollars of money outside 
the hands of the banking system and 
the Federal Government. Thus, it 
ca.. be said that, as bank deposits go, 
so goes the money of the nation. 


OU MAY ask, “‘What is the re- 

lationship of the national debt to 
the money in my pocket?” Obvious- 
ly, the larger the national debt the 
more money the Government will 
have to take out of our pockets in 
order to pay interest on the debt, to 
say nothing of what it would need 
to take to retire a part of the debt. 
Also, not only is the size of the debt 
a determinant of the size of our 
tax, but likewise the matter of whose 
hands the debt is in, is, and will con- 
tinue to be, an important determi- 
nant of the number of dollars we 
have as well as what they will buy. 
Through this effect the national debt 
can promote economic stability. It 
can also promote economic insta- 
bility and money with low purchas- 
ing power. Either result will be ac- 
complished primarily through the 
effects of the debt upon the volume 
of bank deposits, which, as has been 
said, comprises about tnree-fourths 
of our supply of money. A full ap- 
preciation of the monetary implica- 


tions of the debt, therefore, requires 
an appreciation of the functioning 
of the banking system. 


| lagen beginning point in under- 
standing the functioning of the 
banking system is the dispelling com- 
pletely from one’s mind of the com- 
mon notion or feeling that banks 
are literally storehouses for the cur- 
rency and coin comprising their de- 
posits. The principle function of 
banks is not to store currency of 
the depositors for the protection of 
such money and the rendering of 
such service to the depositor. A bank 
deposit is not a deposit of cash 
lodged in a bank’s vault and awaiting 
the depositor’s withdrawal, or trans- 
fer to another. From the point of 
view of the bank, the deposits are 
accounts payable, or simply debts. 
From the point of view of the de- 
positors, or those to whom such debts 
are owed, they are accounts receiv- 
able. Since they are receivable in 
cash upon demand, however, the de- 
positor, or claimant against the bank 
considers them to be cash and lets 
the matter go at that. This funda- 
mental nature of a bank deposit is 
not altered even though the depositor 
may literally deposit cash. 

Deposits can be acquired in three 
ways: (1) through the deposit of 
cash, (2) through the deposit of a 
check or its equivalent, and (3) 
through a loan. In the first case, the 
depositor buys his deposit for cash. 
In the second case, the depositor ac- 
quires his deposit by means of @ 
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Everybody knows what money is, but how 


many of us could write out an actual 
definition? The author in this brief out- 


line tells us just what it is and does. 


check, or similar instrument which 
transfers to him rights of another 
depositor against the depositary 
bank or another bank. In the third 
case, the depositor gets his deposit 
in exchange for his, or another’s, 
“promise to pay.” In all three in- 
stances, the depositor’s rights are 
rights of creditorship. A clearer rec- 
ognition of this nature of bank de- 
posits is found in the British prac- 
tice of referring to demand deposits 
as “current accounts.” 


PON recognizing bank deposits 

as debts of banks, and not re- 
ceipts for safely stored currency, 
let us consider the nature of the 
value behind them. For the entire 
banking system, only about one dol- 
lar in five of bank deposits is cash ;? 
the remaining four are claims pay- 
able in cash. These claims comprise 
(1) deposits with other commercial 
banks, (2) obligations of the United 
States Government, (3) obligations 
of business and individuals arising 
from bank loans and investments, and 
(4) obligations of states and their 


governmental subdivisions in the- 


form of bonds. This basing of de- 
posits upon claims payable in cash 
is known as the monetization of 
debt. 

Monetization of debt may be com- 
pared with a manufacturing process. 
Steel mills, for example, take semi- 
finished steel, and upon passing it 
through rolling mills and heat-treat- 
ing furnaces, produce tougher and 
stronger steel. The banks take the 
debts of others in the form of prom- 
ises to pay the banks and reinforce 
these with their own credit powers, 
producing bank deposits—implied 
promises of the banks to pay, readily 
convertible into cash. The banks’ 
faw material is the credit of others 
evidenced by instruments of debt 
which are convertible into cash only 
upon (1) awaiting their maturity, 
(2) finding a buyer, (3) using them 


Cash is here considered to comprise cash in 

nk vaults and deposits (reserves) with the 
ederal Reserve banks, which are immediately 

Convertible into cash. Reserve bank deposits differ 

beak commercial bank deposits in that Reserve 

th deposits rank equally with cash in forming 
¢ foundation of all commercial bank deposits. 


as collateral for a loan, or (4) call- 
ing them for payment, as in the case 
of demand loans. The banks’ fin- 
ished product is the deposit—credit 
of sufficiently wide acceptability to 
enable it to serve along with money 
in the narrower sense of currency, 
in meeting the needs for money. A 
steel mill improves the character- 
istics of steel; a bank improves the 
characteristics of credit. Banks give 
their own credit in exchange for the 
credit of others. Thus, they are 
dealers in debt with the power to 
raise indebtedness of others to the 
level of money. 


OW is it that banks can raise 

indebtedness of others to the 
level of money? It is by relying 
upon the law of probability, which 
enables them to function with cash 
reserves of only a fraction of their 
deposit liabilities. Banks have many 
depositors. Through experience they 
know that they will have to pay out 
cash in only some small ratio to de- 
posits—that all of their depositors 
will not demand payment at one 
time. Furthermore, cash flowing 
into the banks is available in meeting 
the outflow of cash. 

Banks need, therefore, only suffi- 
cient vault cash to meet an excess 
of payments in currency over re- 
ceipts of currency.? This vault cash 
varies between banks, and, for a 
given bank, between seasons of the 
year, reaching its peak shortly be- 
fore Christmas. For all banks it 
averages less than five percent of 
deposits. All of the remaining re- 
sources supporting deposits, how- 
ever, cannot take the form of loans 
and investments. Some of these 
must be the equivalent of cash in 
the form of deposits with other 
banks. After allowing for reserves 
in the form of cash and deposits 
with other banks, however, banks 
collectively have approximately 
three-fourths of their resources in 
the form of loans and investments. 





® The excess of a bank’s payments of checks 
drawn on it over its receipts from checks drawn 
on other banks is met through a draft (check) 
drawn against its deposit balance with its Federal 
Reserve bank or another commercial bank. 
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It is a bank’s cash and deposits with 
other banks that limit the amount 
of deposit money it can create from 
debt, since its deposits may not ex- 
ceed a determined multiple of its 
holdings of cash and cash equiva- 
lent. 


ET us consider how debt enters 

the banking system to create 
bank deposits. So far as the indi- 
vidual bank is concerned it cannot 
make a loan unless it is prepared to 
give up cash, or its equivalent, equal 
to the amount of the loan. But 
when the banks generally are ex- 
panding their loans the individual 
bank may expect to gain cash, or its 
equivalent, in an amount roughly 
equal to its loss of these items. A 
bank’s losses of cash to other banks 
will tend to be offset by the cash 
losses of other banks to it with 
little effect on its cash position. 

A bank may lose cash to other 
banks, but the banking system can- 
not lose cash (except through an 
increase in money in circulation or 
in the hands of the Treasury, where 
the increase is met through the 
withdrawal of cash from banks) 
since the losses of one bank are the 
gains of another or others. Hence, 
the loan expansion possible for all 
banks is not limited to their excess 
reserves of cash, but to a multiple 
of these. 

If, for example, the system must 
maintain cash reserves equal to one- 
tenth of deposits, all banks could 
expand their deposits, through 
granting deposits in return for notes 
of borrowers, until deposits thus 
added amounted to ten times the 
initial excess reserves. Such ex- 
pansion of deposits through loans 
is not limited to deposits derived 
from loans to business, and based 
on obligations of business. It can 
take place equally well on the basis 
of loans to the Government which 
create deposits based on obligations 
of the Government. Moreover, such 
expansion has already taken place to 
the point that deposits based on 
loans to the Government are now 
one and one-half times as large as 
those based on loans to business. 


RIOR to 1914, the commercial 
banks collectively comprised the 
nation’s only reservoir of available 
funds, and when these were de- 
pleted, there was no other source 
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upon which they could draw. When 
the banks reached the limits of their 
lending power on the basis of their 
inelastic cash reserves, the expan- 
sion of loans and bank deposits 
halted with shocking abruptness to 
business. Just as business had need 
for the loan facilities of commer- 
cial banks, commercial banks had 
need for loan facilities beyond the 
periphery of the commercial banking 
system. What was needed was a 
central bank with power to create 
money for commercial banks in the 
manner in which they created money 
for business—in the form of bank 
deposits. 

This need was finally driven home 
in the Panic of 1907. Congress re- 
sponded to that crisis by passing 
the Aldrich-Vreeland Act of 1908. 
The act made temporary provision 
for the expansion of currency to 
meet emergencies, and created a 
National Monetary Commission to 
study the banking system and to 
recommend to Congress means of 
correcting defects of the system. 
The eventual result of the Commis- 
sion’s work was the Federal Reserve 
Act, passed by Congress, and signed 
by President Wilson, December 23, 
1914. The act created the Federal 
Reserve System with the same gen- 
eral responsibilities and functions as 
those of the central banks of the 
leading European countries. 

Historical background, economic 
diversity, and geographic size of the 
country led to the creation of a 
system of twelve regional banks 
functioning as a federated system, 
instead of a single central bank. 
Although the banks are privately 
financed, they are not privately 
owned organizations in the usual 
sense of the word. They are semi- 
public institutions whose manage- 
ment is directly shared with the 
Government, and whose freedom of 
management is circumscribed by a 
governmental body, known as the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. Thus, the Board, 
which is located in Washington, is 
the capstone of the System. 

The member banks, which are the 
commercial banks that have as- 
sumed the responsibilities and obli- 
gations of membership in the Sys- 
tem, supplied the capital of the 
Reserve banks. A board of nine 
directors, which functions in much 
the same manner as any bank board, 
is responsible for the management 
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of each Reserve bank. The Govern- 
ment participates in the manage- 
ment of each bank by having three 
of the members of each bank’s board 
named by the Board of Governors 
of the System. Membership in the 
System is compulsory for National 
banks and voluntary for state banks. 
Although less than Half of all of the 
commercial banks in the country are 
members of the System, these mem- 
ber banks hold most of the nation’s 
banking resources. 


1 pein money creating powers of a 
central bank are the same as 
those of commercial banks. But, 
whereas the commercial banks have 
been stopped from creating money 
through the issuance of their own 
notes, as currency, central banks do 
create money in this manner as well 
as through deposits. Today, notes 
of the Federal, Reserve banks com- 
prise about seven-eighths of our 
currency. Thus, through the crea- 
tion of the Federal Reserve System 
and by making Federal Reserve 
bank deposits and notes the founda- 
tion of our monetary and banking 
system, the basic weakness of the 
system was overcome. As stated 
before, this weakness was seen to 
have been the limitations of the 
supply of currency and the ab- 
sence of any source of credit outside 
the commercial banking system 
itself. 

Just as the deposit liabilities of 
commercial banks extend from a 
foundation of Federal Reserve bank 
credit, so do the deposit and note 
(currency) liabilities of the Re- 
serve banks extend from a founda- 
tion of gold. This gold serves the 
Reserve banks through the medium 
of gold certificates which they hold 
in lieu of gold. Both title to the 
gold and the custody of it are in the 
hands of the Federal Government. 
Some 23 billion dollars of gold 
serves in this manner as the founda- 
tion of our entire monetary and 
banking structure. 

In the manner that commercial 
banks must maintain cash reserves 
at or above minimum fractions of 
their deposit liabilities, so must the 
Reserve banks maintain reserves, 
in the form of gold certificates, at or 
above a minimum fraction of their 
deposit and note liabilities. This 
fraction is now one-fourth. The 
System’s actual holdings are at 
about twice this minimum level. 


Since these holdings cannot be 
arbitrarily increased, the gold re- 
quirement places a ceiling on the 
deposit and note liabilities of the 
Federal Reserve banks, and in turn, 
a ceiling on commercial bank de- 
posits. Congress can, of course, 
raise or lower these ceilings since 
it may change both the gold reserve 
requirements of the Reserve banks 
and the gold content of the dollar. 


ET us now consider the kinds of 

transactions increasing Federal 
Reserve bank deposits and cur- 
rency. They are: 

1. Deposits of currency, other 
than Federal Reserve cur- 
rency, with Federal Reserve 
banks.* 

. Acquisitions of gold certifi- 
cates by the Reserve banks. 

. Loans of the Reserve banks 
(ordinarily to banks only). 

. Purchases by the Reserve 
banks of Government obliga- 
tions and certain obligations of 
private borrowers. 

In each of these transactions, the 
Federal Reserve bank pays with its 
credit in the form of either a de- 
posit or currency. If the payee is 
a member of the Federal Reserve 
System, or carries a deposit with a 
Reserve bank, the payment is 
usually made by crediting the 
payee’s deposit account with the Re- 
serve bank. If this is not the case, 
payment takes the form of a check 
drawn on a Federal Reserve bank 
itself. The payee deposits this 
check with a commercial bank which 
returns the check to the Federal 
Reserve for deposit credit. 

Whether the Reserve bank credit 
is acquired directly by the commer- 
cial bank, or indirectly through a 
customer of the bank, the transaction 
adds equally to the banking sys- 
tem’s asset “deposit with the Federal 
Reserve.” In the former case, the 
acquiring bank pays by giving up 
the asset sold to the Federal Re- 
serve, or by giving its promise to 
pay in the form of a promissory 
note. In the latter case, the acquit- 
ing bank pays through its deposit 
liability to its depositing customer. 


4It should be noted that deposits in Federal 
Reserve banks may be increased by depositing 
Federal Reserve currency, but with the result . 
reducing correspondingly the amount of Feder 
Reserve currency in circulation. 


i e 
5It is apparent that the reverse of the abov 
mentioned transactions destroys Fedreal ee 
bank deposits or returns currency to the Rese 
banks. 
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Since Federal Reserve bank deposits 
and notes are money, the result of 
one of the above transactions is the 
monetization of the asset acquired. 
Thus, we have the expression, 
“monetization of the national debt,” 
referring to the purchase of Govern- 
ment obligations by the Federal 
Reserve or commercial banks. 


HE position of Federal Reserve 

bank deposits and currency in 
the monetary and banking system 
may be visualized by likening the 
system unto an inverted pyramid. 
The Reserve bank deposits and 
notes rest upon the vertex of the 
pyramid which is the gold behind 
the gold certificates held by the 
Reserve banks. In turn, the segment 
of the pyramid representing Fed- 
eral Reserve bank deposits and 
notes supports the remainder of the 
pyramid representing the commer- 
cial bank deposits of the country. 
The money expanding power of the 
Federal Reserve is indicated in the 
fact that Federal Reserve deposits 
and notes may be expanded to four 
times the amount of gold certificates 
held by the Reserve banks. In 
turn, the Reserve bank deposits in 
the hands of member banks are sub- 
ject to a possible six-fold expan- 
sion in the form of commercial bank 
deposits. At the present, deposits 
account for nearly three-eighths of 
the deposit and note liabilities of the 
Reserve banks. 

The money expanding power of 
the Federal Reserve banks can be 
operated in reverse. This process 
may be illustrated by the sale of 
Government bonds by the Federal 
Reserve banks in a period when 
the Reserve banks were not buying 
bonds. The buyers give checks in 
payment for the bonds. The com- 
mercial banks on which the checks 
are drawn pay the checks by giving 
up deposit credit with the Federal 
Reserve banks equal to the amount 
of the checks. 

In the absence of excess re- 
serves before the sale of bonds by 
the Reserve banks, the member 
banks would experience a deficiency 
in their reserves after the sale. This 
deficiency would be rectified by the 
banks’ either borrowing from the 
Federal Reserve banks, or liqui- 
dating loans or investments. The 
former course would afford only 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Our truck dispatcher was getting over 
$20,000 a year—but we didn’t know it! 


(Based on Hartford Claim #127763 ) 


We operate a cartage service, making pickups and 
deliveries for companies that don’t have their own 
trucks. Often our drivers collect C.O.D.’s, and they 
turn in the money to our dispatcher who sets up the 
accounts on it for our cashier. We had a very capable 
man in this dispatching job whom we were paying 
about $4500 yearly. But that wasn’t enough for him 
and his taste for gambling and high life. He began to 
hold back some of the C.O.D. collections and juggle 
the accounts. In less than a year, before the shortages 
became so great he couldn’t conceal them any longer, 
he got away with $16,000! Fortunately we had a 
$10,000 Fidelity Bond with the Hartford which we 
collected in full to partially make up our loss. This 
experience proved to us that all employees should be 
bonded and for an adequate amount! 


What about your exposure to dishonesty losses—is your business com- 
pletely and adequately safeguarded against this risk? Hartford Blanket 
Fidelity Bonds offer the protection you need in the most modern, 
efficient and economical form. Your local Hartford agent or your own 
insurance broker can provide full details about this “Dishonesty Insur- 
ance” without obligation. Call Western Union “Operator 25” for the 
name and address of the Hartford representative in your community, 
or write to the company for a free explanatory booklet. 


HARTFORD 


ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 














Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


YEAR IN AND YEAR OUT YOU'LL DO WELL WITH THE HARTFORD 
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LEGAL NEWS AND NOTES 


of interest to financial executives 


What Is The Score When 
a Publisher Messes Up An 
Advertiser's Copy? 


DVERTISERS and pub- 
A lishers alike will undoubt- 

edly find considerable in- 
terest in a case out of the Mississippi 
Supreme Court, Meridian Star, 
Appt. v. Sydney Kay et al. 41 So. 2d 
30, 746, 10 ALR 2d 677. This was 
typically a case where a publisher 
makes an error in the advertiser’s 
copy. Specifically, the advertiser 
had made arrangements with the 
newspaper to advertise a sale on 
December 15th of certain goods at a 
reduction of 25%, and to advertise 
goods of substantially the same 
description on December 26th at a 
50% reduction. Through inadver- 
tence the December 26th advertise- 
ment was published on December 
15th. The advertiser refused the 
newspaper’s offer to correct the 
error through publicity—he claim- 
ing that his business reputation was 
at stake and he elected to honor 
the advertisement. Hence there was, 
as a result, a considerable difference 
between what his intake would have 
been if the advertisement had prop- 
erly appeared and what he took in 
as the result of the erroneous ad- 
vertisement. 

That there was liability on the 
newspaper was not questioned by 
the Supreme Court which heard the 
case on appeal. But the court sent 
the case back for another jury trial 
for them to determine whether it 
was a reasonable course for the 
merchant to sell at a loss or to incur 
unfavorable customer reaction. 
There is always, or practically 
always, a responsibility on the ad- 
vertiser in these cases to mitigate 
the possible damages arising from 
an error by the publisher. 

The American Lawyers Reports 
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Reviewed by CARL B. EVERBERG 


Assistant Professor of Law, Boston University 


(the publication referred to as ALR 
above) brings to mind other re- 
ported cases of this nature. The 
previous cases summoned up in 
this publication in connection with 
errors in advertising produce a few 
general rules. 

First, the courts are aware that 
absolute avoidance of error is un- 
attainable in the publishing busi- 
ness. 

Secondly, there is some duty on 
the part of advertisers. They must 
not supply poorly prepared or illeg- 
ible copy if they expect perfect 
publication. 

Third, an advertiser must avail 
himself of all reasonable measures 
to minimize damages. 

But if the publishers are not mis- 
led by the writing there is a liability 
for error in advertising, either on 
the theory of broken contract or 
negligence. And they are liable for 
any loss or damage which might 
have been avoided by that degree of 
care and diligence which the adver- 
tiser has a right to expect and rely 
upon. Any damages which are 
merely speculative, however, will 
not be allowed. And in many in- 
stances the courts allow only nom- 
inal damages. 

As to a publisher’s liability to 
third persons for defamation, that is 
a totally different issue. Such topic 
would not come under the usual pale 
of commercial law. 


Article 9 of the Proposed 
Uniform Commercial Code 


HE average business man (in- 

cluding the credit and financial 
executive) must be bewildered as he 
contemplates the field of credit se- 
curity devices. It has indeed be- 
come a hodgepodge with a big 
variety of devices and labels and 
tags attached to them, and with 


scores of diverse filing requirements. 
The list of such would undoubtedly 
include the following: (a) chattel 
mortgages (real estate mortgages 
for that matter); (b) conditional 
sales; (c) consignments; (d) bail- 
ment leases; (e) pledges of ac- 
counts receivable; (f) certain uses 
of, and pledges of, documents of 
title (bills of lading, warehouse 
receipts, etc.) ; (g) non-possessory 
factors’ liens; (h) trust receipts; 
(i) the ordinary unpaid vendors’ 
liens and rights of stoppage of 
goods in transit; (j) other pledges, 
including those of insuxance policies, 
etc.; (k) credit insurance; (1) 
guaranties, accommodation under- 
takings; (m) accelerations of ma- 
turity provisions in written instru- 
ments; (n) waivers of notice, 
waivers of exemptions and other 
rights; (0) confessions of judg- 
ment; (p) letters of credit; (q) 
performance bonds and the like. 
Some of the above transactions 
are not strictly security devices. 
However, they are included as ex- 
pedients to which suppliers of credit 
can resort to secure payment of 
obligations of customers. Some of 
them are liens which give the holder 
the right to take back goods ; others 
merely hasten the time of maturity 
of obligations (as by acceleration) 
while others provide an accumula- 
tion of remedies and at the same 
time take away from the debtor 
various rights and exemptions. 
The complexity of this array of 
credit contrivances is heightened by 
the crazy-quilt statutory provisions 
covering the regulations of them 
throughout the country. These regu- 
lations provide in some cases that 
they shall be drafted according to 
certain form, in other cases that 
they shall be filed or recorded in 
various ways, with or without affi- 
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davit, acknowledgements, witnesses, 
and that they shall be renewed, or 
shall expire (and this could go on 
ad infinitum). The conflicts be- 
tween the states multiply the com- 
plexity, of course. Frequently a 
transaction valid in one state would 
be, under the same circumstances, 
invalid or void in another state. 


T is because of this alarming com- 

plexity (for further example, one 
may find in the same state, a half 
dozen filing or recording systems 
covering chattel security devices) 
and the utter lack of uniformity be- 
tween states, that Article 9 of the 
new Uniform Code is ready to be 
presented to the state legislatures 
for adoption. This Article presents 
a “simple and unified structure 
within which the immense variety of 
present-day secured financing trans- 
actions can go forward, at the same 
time with less cost and greater cer- 
tainty.” The foregoing quotation 
is from the Camment to Article 9, 
written by the drafters of this part 
of the Code. 

In Article 9 there is contemplated 
a single filing system, replacing sev- 
eral systems, which will, as one of its 
by-products make more available 
and accessible credit information, 
and also make it obtainable at less 
cost. The supplier of credit will no 
longer fear the loss of his security 
interest because it was called, for 
example, a chattel mortgage when 
it was by judicial interpretation a 
conditional sale contract and filed in 
the wrong set of books. This result 
is always likely under the present 
systems, 

One of the purposes of Article 9 
is to abandon, therefore, as far as 
possible, the traditional distinctions 
between the forms of security de- 
vices so far as statutory regulations 
of them are concerned. There is a 
radical simplification in the formal 
requisites in the creation of secur- 
ity interests. 

And such is as it should have 
been. For, fundamentally, these 
credit security devices are not, upon 
analysis, found to be of much com- 
plexity. Actually there have been 
only two main categories of these 
devices, (1) those which subject 
a debtor’s things, or the things sold 
by his creditor to him, to reposses- 
sion or seizure by virtue of title- 
retention provisions or liens created 
in favor of the seller, and (2) those 


REDIT INSURANCE is,just as necessary 

to your program’ of protection as 
fire, theft and other business insurance. 
Credit losses can be just as large and-just 
as serious as other losses. 


American Credit Insurance completes 
your insurance program by guaranteeing 
payment of Accounts Receivable . . . one of 
your most valuable and most vulnerable 
assets. 


American Credit pays you when your 
customers can’t . . . enables you to get 
cash for past due accounts . . . improves 
your credit standing with banks and 
suppliers. A policy can be tailored to fit 
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Completes. 
Protection 


your ‘particular needs . . . insuring all 
accounts, a specific group, or just one 
account. ; 

This timely: book helps you plan sound 
credit policy. For a copy, without 
obligation, phone our office in 
your city or write AMERICAN 
Crepit INDEMNITY CoMPANY 
oF New York, Dept. 47, First 
National Bank Building, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
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Your Program ¢ 
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GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
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OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
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LETTERS WE NEVER 


The Linde Air Products Company 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
San Francisco, California 


Gentlemen : 


A 


TIRE OF READING 


April 12, 1950 


About twenty years.ago while operating a pipe business at 


I owed you an account that has never been paid. 


With the calamities of time, fires, movings, and house cleanings, the records 
I tried to keep are lost, the exact amount forgotten, and from the oblivion 
of a fast fading memory, I take the amount of this check herewith enclosed 
for three thousand dollars as being ample to repay this account. 


The writer’s name is omitted for obvious 


Respectfully yours, 
CUSTOMER 


reasons but the letter is authentic. 


000000 


more loosely called “security de- 
vices” but which do not create liens 
—these being guaranties, accommo- 
dation undertakings, etc. It has 
been said that credit men, them- 
selves, invented most of these de- 
vices and that they are, for the most 
part, variations of each other. 


REDIT men ought to familiarize 

themselves with credit security 
devices, and with the proposed regu- 
lations under the new Uniform 
Code. This is because of the great 
versatility of these expedients in 
credit situations. The conventional 
open account system of credit is 
impotent in many cases. The mod- 
ern credit man knows, better than 
his predecessor of yester-year, that 
he can integrate himself more satis- 
factorily with the sales department 
arid with his firm as a whole when 
he can find other means to sell on 
credit than on open terms. 

The following are some of the 
more important changes to be 
wrought by Article 9 of the pro- 
posed Uniform Code: 

1. Practically all existing statutes 
dealing with security devices will 
have to be repealed to give full 
effectiveness to the proposed Code. 

2. As to the form of instruments, 
it is all toward simplicity. Where 
the collateral is to remain in the 
hands of the lender it is not even 
going to be necessary to have a 
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writing. As to all other trans- 
actions, a writing, signed by the 
debtor and containing a description 
of the collateral (the property sub- 
ject to the security interest) will be 
sufficient. All other technical re- 
quirements now prescribed in 57 
different varieties, such as acknowl- 
edgements, accompanying affidavits, 
etc., will be disregarded. Exception: 
in the case of consumer goods there 
are formal requisites, the require- 
ments being too long to set forth 
here, but generally consisting of (a) 
a breakdown of the various parts of 
the total obligation, meaning down 
payment, unpaid balance, insurance 
charge, credit service charges and 
other charges; (b) a conspicuous 
statement of the creditor’s rights to 
take possession of the goods on de- 
fault; (c) giving debtor a copy of 
the agreement. There are several 
penalties for failure to comply, for 
example, use of an improper form— 
unenforceability of the security inter- 
est—i. e. the lender loses his remedy 
against the goods themselves. 

3. New terminology seems strange 
but the purpose is to accomplish a 
uniform and single treatment for all 
the different types of devices. For 
example, “chattel paper” covers the 
conventional conditional sales con- 
tract, chattel mortgage and chattel 
lease. The Act provides adequate 
definitions of all terms used. As was 
stated, all filings whether of chattel 


paper or security interest trans- 
actions covering accounts, inventory 
or equipment are to be in a central 
filing bureau which is the Office of 
the Secretary of State (except that 
if all the debtor’s places of business 
are in a single county, then local 
filing in the recorder’s office of that 
county will also be required). This 
is to permit a local creditor or 
credit bureau to get at credit in- 
formation without having to go to 
the state capital. 

Some security interests hereto- 
fore not required to be filed, will 
have to be so filed under the pro- 
posed Code. A pledgee’s security 
interest in goods represented by 
field warehouse receipts, for ex- 
ample, will need to be filed not- 
withstanding delivery of the receipts 
to the pledgee (lender). 


(This comment on security devices, 
etc., will be continued next month.) 


Non-Political Post 


Office Is Sought 
By Hoover Committee 


Office from politics is a prime 

objective of the Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Hoover Report, it is 
announced in the June issue of Re- 
organization News, the Committee’s 
official newspaper. 

The objections of certain Sen- 
ators, that the proposed legislation 
to effect this would not accomplish 
its purpose are answered by former 
President Herbert Hoover, Chair- 
man of the Hoover Commission. 
The News prints a part of a letter, 
written by him on May & to a 
prominent Senator, which says in 
part: 

“I am afraid that our Report on 
the Post Office has been misinter- 
preted to you. 

“The Commission based _ the 
whole report on a straight Civil 
Service basis. As to the Civil Serv- 
ice, if it is not a protection from 
politics, nothing is and it could not 
make the service worse.” 

Meanwhile, the News points out, 
Senate Bill 2213, to take the Post 
Office out of politics and put 20,- 
000 postmasters under straight Civil 
Service, remains bottled up in the 
Senate Committee on Post Office 


FQ tice irom the U. S. Post 
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and Civil Service. “One full year 
has passed,” the paper says, “since 
this vital bill was sent to Congress 
by President Truman with the full 
backing of the Hoover Commission 
and Postmaster General Donald- 
son,” 

The News expresses the satisfac- 
tion of the Citizens Committee for 
the Hoover Report over the enact- 
ment of 16 of President Truman’s 
reorganization plans, explaining that 
they constitute 25 per cent of the 
total program, but points out that 
the major legislation lies ahead in 
those measures which require full 
Congressional debate and action 
through specific laws. 

HE following are regarded as the 

“key” bills by the Citizens Com- 
mittee : 

S. 2213 (H.R. 5643) to take the 
jobs of 20,000 postmasters out of 
politics. 

S. 2212 (H.R. 5775) to promote 
economy and efficiency in Post 
Office operations. 





5, 2054 (H.R. 5823) to make fed-_ 


eral accounting up-to-date and 

practical. 

§. 2111 (H.R. 5181) to establish a 
first-rate career service for fed- 
eral personnel. 

5. 2008 (H.R. 5182) to unify fed- 
eral medical services. 

5. 2019 (H.R. 5171) to create a 
Veterans Insurance Corporation. 

5. 2833 (H.R. 6317) to end waste- 
ful competition for public funds 
by centering construction projects 
in Interior Department and land 
management functions in Agri- 
culture Department. 

It is in the enactment of these and 
other major bills that the potential 
savings of several billion dollars in 
government operation will come, the 
paper says. 

“Even if some of these bills are 
stymied in Committee,” the article 
adds, “action will result if citizens 
express themselves to the whole 
Congress. Conscientious members 
of Congress welcome and give great 
weight to the opinions of well-in- 
formed citizens with no axe to 
grind. You can vote every day of 
your life with a three cent stamp if 
you stand for better government at 
‘better price, on a bipartisan basis.” 








Have you read this month’s in- 
stallment of H. M. Sommers’ 
series on credit analysis? See 
page 3. 
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| THE HOOVER COMMISSION (so 


called because, at President Truman’s 
suggestion, Former President Hoover 
was made its head) consisted of 6 emi- 
nent men from each political party... 
appointed to study and report on the 
Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government. 


This Commission made an intensive 
investigation—pried into every major 
department of the federal government. 

They found a hodgepodge of over- 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN FORMER PRESIDENT 
HOOVER says: “Six presi- 
dents...have struggled to re- 
organize the executive branch 
of our government.” The entire 
subject is bipartisan, above 
politics, Mr. Hoover declares. 


says: “‘I have all government 
agencies working on reorgani- 
zation.” But Congressional 
action, he adds, will be disap- 
pointing, “‘unless some educa- 
tional program is put on...” 


SPUUUMANENLANAUUADOUUAGUAAEOEUOOOOOUUONOUEONOOUOUOGUOOUGUOEONUOOQESUEGOUEOOUEUOCUOEOUOAEOOONOOODADUNOUDOUOOROGUOGOUOOOOOONSONOODOEONONSOCOOONOUEOULONOUEOQEQUOOUOEOEOOERE: 


300 eminent experts 
Studied your government 


Here’s what they found out: 


















lapping bureaus, confused authority, 
unnecessary functions, red tape. 


They recommended streamlining, 
pruning of unnecessary functions, time- 
and-money-saving procedures, and a 
general overhauling. 


They recommended that the Presi- 
dent be empowered to reward depart- 
ment heads for reducing their staffs... 
that the fiscal agencies scattered 
through the government be assigned to 
the Treasury—and many other needed 
reforms. Many of these now 
await Congressional action. 


These matters concern 
YOU. It is your money that’s 
at stake—your government 
that must be made more ef- 
ficient— your country that 
would be strengthened. So in- 
form yourself on the proposals. 
Discuss them. Form your 
opinion...and make it known! 


Write for free literature, and 
send your contribution, to 


Citizens Committee 
FOR THE HOOVER REPORT 


1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Penna. 


NATIONAL REORGANIZATION CRUSADE 


s 
for Better Government at a Better Price 
This message is published in the public interest by CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT. 


CUUUAAEENLNGUUUUGUOUUCUOOEERDCUSOROGRDOEAECUULCCCEROOCGRENUGOROOUERAROGEERDOURGGOERROUCOUROUOGURROGEROROOUEEOOOGUOCGERECEUROGUCOCOECOOUROUGRUOUOEUSOUGEERINOGRUREOSEGCOONER, 
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Do you know how and where to check up on 


HE new rules governing the 
Tone of COD charges by 

motor freight carriers have 
been in effect since March 1 and 
credit executives should by now 
have a fairly good idea how much 
improvement has been made. How- 
ever, since all the rules in the world 
will not make a good credit risk, the 
next few paragraphs, written by 
H. E. Butcher for the American 
Petroleum Credit Association’s 
Journal, are particularly timely. He 
is writing, of course, specifically for 
his colleagues in the petroleum in- 
dustry, but his remarks have equal 
significance for all who do business 
with trucking firms. 


MOTOR FREIGHT CARRIERS 
H. E. Butcher, Chicago 


OTOR freight carriers con- 
M sume large quantities of petro- 
leum products. Therefore, the pe- 
troleum credit man is interested in 
obtaining complete, accurate and re- 


liable credit information. Motor 
freight carriers are usually poorly 
financed; their financial statements 
are “out of balance” in that current 
liabilities exceed current assets. Re- 
serves for depreciation are not al- 
ways ample and liabilities often in- 
clude unremitted C.O.D.’s. 

All Class I motor freight carriers 
are required to file an annual report 
in Washington, copies of which may 
be obtained by payment of a fee to 
special reporting agencies. 

In addition, all Class I motor 
freight carriers are required to file 
quarterly earnings statements for 
the current quarter, and year to 
date with a comparison with the 
same quarter and year to date for 
the previous year, in Washington, 
and also in the local district office 
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motor freight carriers’ credit status? 


iu 
Information Which Must Be Filed 


Quarterly by Class I Trucking Firms 
OPERATING REVENUES 


1—Freight Revenue—Intercity—Common Carrier 
2—Freight Revenue—Intercity—Contract Carrier 

3—Freight Revenue—Local Cartage 

4—Intercity Transportation for other Class I Motor Carriers. 
5—Other Operating Revenue 

6—Total Operating Revenues 


OPERATING & MAINTENANCE EXPENSES 


7—Equipment Maintenance 
&—Transportation 

9—Terminal 

10—Traffic 

11—Insurance and Safety 

12—Administrative and General 

13—Total Operation and Maintenance Expenses 


OTHER EXPENSES 


14—Depreciation Expense 

15—Depreciation Adjustment 

16—Amortization Chargeable to Operations 
i7—Operating Taxes and Licenses 

18—Operating Rents—Net 

19—Total Expenses (Items 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18) 
20—Net Operating Revenue (Item 6 less 19) 


OTHER INCOME & DEDUCTIONS 


21—Other Income 

22—Other Deductions 

23—Net Income before Income Taxes (Items 20 and 21, less 22) 
24—-Income Taxes 

25—Net Income (or loss) (Item 23 less 24) 


STATISTICS 


26—Truck and Tractor Miles Operated in Intercity Frt. Service 
(Common )* 

27—Truck and Tractor Miles Operated in Intercity Frt. Service 
(Contract )* 

28—Tons of Rev. Frt. Transported in Intercity Service (Common) 

29—Tons of Rev. Frt. Transported in Intercity Service (Contract) 

30—O perating Ratio (Item 19 + 6) 

on States in which operations are principally conducted. 


EA 
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of the Motor Freight Bureau, which 
statements are available for review 
and copying by the public. 

These quarterly earnings state- 
ments must be filed within forty 
days after the close of each quarter 
on I.C.C. Form 60. 


NNUAL financial information 

is not readily available; there- 
fore, credit men selling motor 
freight carries would do well to 
obtain quarterly copies of earnings 
statements or such portions as they 
may be interested in. 

Financial statements are usually 
very much unbalanced due to 
financing equipment on short term 
chattel mortgages, payable monthly. 
Until a few years ago, such financ- 
ing was limited to eighteen months, 


but longer terms of from three to 
five years are now being given. 
This longer term financing has ma- 
terially improved motor freight car- 
rier balance sheet current ratios. 

Credit men should observe cur- 
rent charges for depreciation which 
should approximate 20% of the 
cost of equipment before deprecia- 
tion reserve. An operating ratio of 
100 would indicate a concern was 
just breaking even, while a ratio 
over 100 indicates they are losing 
money. Of considerable importance 
to the credit man, an operating ratio 
of say 95, or less, would indicate 
that the motor freight carrier is 
well managed and is making money. 

Appended is a list of the I.C.C. 
Motor Freight Bureau offices and 
states covered. 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
Bureau of Motor Carriers 


District 
No. Address States Covered 
1 150 Causeway St., Rm. 1220 Maine; Mass.; New Hamp- 
Station Office Bldg. shire; Rhode Island; Ver- 
Boston 11, Mass. mont 
2 641 Washington Street Connecticut; New Jersey; | 
New York 14, New York New York 
3 121 No. Broad Street Delaware; Dist. of Colum- 
Room $19—City Centre Bl. bia; Maryland; Eastern 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. Penna. 
4 311 Old Post Office Bldg. Ohio; Western Penna.; W. 
Columbus 15, Ohio Va. 
5 240 Post Office Bldg. No. Carolina; So. Carolina; 
Charlotte 2, No. Car. Virginia 
6 809 Standard Bldg. Alabama; Florida; Georgia 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 
7 630 Third Nat’l Bank Bldg. Kentucky; Mississippi; Ten- 
Nashville 3, Tenn. nessee 
8 610 S. Canal St. Room 852 Illinois; Indiana; Michigan 
U. S. Custom House Bldg. 
Chicago 7, Ill. 
9 107 Federal Office Bldg. Minnesota; No. Dakota; So. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. Dakota; Wisconsin 
10 912 Baltimore Avenue Iowa ; Kansas; Missouri; Ne- 


Kansas City 6, Mo. 
11 215 Commerce St. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


12 627 Texas & Pacific Bldg. 


Fort Worth, Texas 


13 622 Midland Savings Bank 


Bldg. 
Denver 2, Colo. 


14 420 Continental Bank Bldg. 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


15 323 Pittock Block 
Portland 5, Ore. 


16 166 Federal Office Bldg. 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


braska 

Arkansas; Louisiana; Okla- 
homa 

Texas 


Colorado; New Mexico; Wy- 
oming 


Idaho; Montana; Utah 
Oregon ; Washington 


Arizona; California; Nevada 
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YOU.. 


SELECT RECORD-KEEPING 
PAPERS AND CARDS 


Accountants, treasurers, controllers and book- 
keepers know that record-keeping can be 
done better at low cost on papers and cards 
made with new cotton fibers. The question 
is: Which records should be on paper or 
card of 100% new cotton fibers, which on 
75%, which on 50%, and which on 25%? 


The booklet shown above includes a new 
table telling how much wear and how many 
years’ service can be expected of the various 
grades of ledger papers and index cards. It 
includes valuable suggestions for making 
your record-keeping work, and the buying 
of the forms, more efficient and economical. 


Parsons makes seven types of ledger paper 
and three types of index card stock in a 
wide variety of weights and colors, all made 
with new cotton fibers. All take clean, sharp 
entries from pencil, pen or machine with no 
smudging, and will stand rigid in your files. 
The no-glare surface is restful to the eyes. 
They are engineered to the specifications of 
America’s leading manufacturers of book- 
keeping equipment. Each sheet is solid — 
not pasted — so it cannot split. Ink will not 
run on the fibers. Erasure with chemicals, 
rubber or scratcher, leaves a smooth surface 
the same color. 


King Cotton, symbol of quality in paper, 
suggests: “Send the coupon today for your 
free copy of ‘How To Make Your Records 
Legible and Lasting’. It will 
help you select the right paper 
for various applications, and 
gives valuable hints on saving 
time, effort and paper.” 





PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 7H 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 
booklet on selecting the right record-keeping paper 
or index card for each job. 


ade (PLEASE PRINT) 
Organization 
OE CI isisitdarttseeecinsineeichiticceiradncienununs 
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Feed Manufacturers Urge Credit Caution 


Credit Men who know feed manufacturers exist but who do not 


Tessie are probably many members of the National Association of 


realize just what peculiar credit problems those feed manufacturers 
face. For that reason the editors reproduce below two communications 
from the American Feed Manufacturers’ Association, one a special bulletin 
dated June 21, and the other a statement of credit and finance policies. The 
acceptance of credit in the feed industry is uniquely different for that in 


most other industries. 


SPECIAL BULLETIN 


T HAS been called to our atten- 

tion from many sources and from 
all sections of the country that the 
amount of money our dealers have 
outstanding on open accounts has 
been increasing at an alarming rate. 

Therefore, we have been gather- 
ing all the information possible. 
With the information we have at 
hand we have come to the conclu- 
sion that our members should re- 
ceive this warning and the follow- 
ing recommendations. 

One confidential report covering 
a group of average dealers in the 
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Midwest indicated that they had 
increased the number of average 
day’s business volume tied up in 
accounts receivable by 61% from 
1947 to 1949, 

In the Eastern territories, the ac- 
counts receivable in terms of the 
average number of day’s business 
volume has increased by 70% from 
1947 to 1949. 

All the information we have gath- 
ered indicates that the amount of 
open credit accounts on the Feed 
Dealer’s books has increased dras- 
tically the first half of this year. The 


information we get is that the spe- 
cialized broiler and turkey areas are 
not involved alone in this problem. 

It is reported that Feed Dealers 
are actually being forced to take 
over some egg producing farms; 
many dairy areas are reporting in- 
creased credit problems. 

Is it possible that our Dealers are 
in this situation because the feed 
manufacturer has been allowing him 
too much credit? 

Is it possible that your own finan- 
cial statement shows that your ac- 
counts receivable, trade acceptances, 
etc., are showing an increase? 


Recommendations 


1. Every feed manufacturer put 
into effect at once the Credit and 
Finance Policy recommended by 
the American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Association. 

. Every feed manufacturer do 
everything within his power to 
put point 5 of the Credit and 
Finance Policy into effect. 
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This picture arrived too late for inclusion in the June issue but we are happy to present it here. It shows the first 
session of the 54th annual Credit Congress at the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, on Monday morning, May 15. Actually 


this by no means gives a real impression of the crowd on hand to hear Henry Heimann’s keynote address. The plat- 
form, as can be seen, was well filled with past officers of the Association as well as present board members. Chair- 
man McManigal and past president Callaway are standing in the center. 


CREDIT AND FINANCE POLICIES 


3. Every feed manufacturer join in 
a special industry-wide drive dur- 
ing the next 60 days (a good job 
for July and August), to sur- 
vey their dealers’ financial posi- 
tion particularly as far as the 
dealers’ accounts receivable are 
concerned. 

4. Every feed manufacturer coop- 
ate in exchanging information 
with other manufacturers on 
status of dealers’ accounts. Feed 
manufacturers should check with 
each other if more than one is 
selling a dealer. In case where 
one manufacturer curtails credit 
to a dealer check with this manu- 
facturer before you take over 
the dealer on open account basis. 

5. Every feed manufacturer have 
its top management study this 
situation. Recommendations 
should then be made to the Sales 
and Credit Departments, insist- 
ing on their salesmen selling feed 
and not just Credit and Finance 
programs. 





Problems Involved 


The financing of meat producing 
birds (chickens, turkeys and ducks) 
has recently expanded to’ such an 
alarming degree that it is becoming 
detrimental to the best interests of 
not only the feed manufacturer but 
also feed dealers and the poultry in- 
dustry and will eventually affect the 
consuming public. 

Extensive and unsound financing 
of the production of meat birds has 
already disturbed the normal ac- 
tion of supply and demand and 
the adjustments necessary for the 
healthy functioning of the meat bird 
industry. 

In order to protect the interests 
of all concerned the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association believes 
it becomes its responsibility to rec- 
ommend to its members and the in- 
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dustry certain fundamental princi- 
ples and business practices which 
would lead to the elimination of 
present unsound methods of financ- 
ing. 

The American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Association believes that prob- 
lems of this nature can, and should 
be, solved by the sincere participa- 
tion of everyone within the industry. 


Recommendations 


The American Feed Manufac- 
turers Association urgently recom- 
mends to its members and the in- 
dustry: 

1. That Feed Manufacturers should 
finance only the products which 
they manufacture or distribute. 

2. That Feed Manufacturers should 
not encourage over-production of 
meat birds by following financ- 
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| Company | | 
CFM-7-50 | | 


PRACTICAL FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT ANALYSIS 


1. A new second edition of a well-known and 
widely used text and reference book which 
shows the executive, investor, credit man, 
banker and accountant how to get all of the 
important facts from the figures at hand. It 
details factors in the internal analysis of bal- 
ance sheets, the use of the break-even point in 
business management, 
and gives up-to-date 
ratio charts, comparative 
figures and statements. 
By Roy A. Foulke, 
Vice Pres., Dun 
Bradstreet. Inc. 
Second Edition. 713 
ages, 70 schedules, 
$7.00. 


CREDITS AND 
COLLECTIONS 

we IN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 


2. Gives a complete coverage of today’s most 
efficient methods in extending credit and mak- 
ing collections. It emphasizes mercantile and 
retails credits and collections . .. points up the 
advantages and disadvantages of rotating 
charge accounts, the operations of sales and 
personal finance companies . . . and discusses 
technical and legal aspects of collections, con- 
sumer credit management, etc., etc. 
Theodore N. Beckman, and Robert Bartels, 
The Ohio State University. Revised Fifth 
Edition. 800 pages, 6x9, $6.00. 


CASES IN CREDITS 
AND COLLECTIONS 


3. A valuable reference for credit men giving 
examples of practical solutions to a variety of 
actual credit and collection problems. In each 
case is given the decision and a complete 
analysis of all credit information, collections 
records, etc. Coverage ranges from _ inter- 
pretation of financial statements and credit 
bureau reports to garnishment and bankruptcy 
oondines, By Theodore N. 

eckman, The Ohio State 

University, and Schuyler F. 

Otteson, Indiana University. 

384 pages, 46 illustrations, 
$4.50. 


RETAIL 
CREDIT 
MANAGEMENT 


4. Approved practices and procedures covering 
all aspects of retail credit management— 
basic operations to recent advances in credit 
department technique. Personnel organization, 
layout and equipment, credit and collection 
policy and credit department statistics and 
research are detailed. Offers practical help on 
calculation and use of ratios and methods of 
expense control, credit bureaus, selecting em- 
ployees, and many other topics. By Clyde W. 
Phelps, Prof. of oo. U. of S. Calif. 
477 pages, illustrated, $5.00 


FREE EXAMINATION 
FOR 10 DAYS 


Cam ae ae a oe eo ae =] 


McGRAYY- HIM McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. | 


330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 1s) 


Send me book(s) corresponding to numbers | 
encircled below for 10 days’ examination on | 
approval. In 10 days I will remit for book(s) 
I keep, plus few cents for delivery, and return 
unwanted book(s) postpaid. (We pay for | 
delivery if you remit with this coupon; same 
return privilege.) | 
1 2 | 


Address ..... 


Position 
This offer applies to U.S. only 


ing practices which in effect 
guarantee profit to the grower. 

. That Feed Manufacturers collect 
interest or service charges for all 
money furnished in financing 
programs. 

. That Feed Manufacturers adopt 
the policy of obtaining ample 
security when the production of 
meat birds is financed. 

. That Feed Manufacturers should 
encourage their dealers or dis- 
tributors to follow similar sound 
financing policies in their rela- 
tions with growers of meat birds. 


MONEY 


(Continued from page 9) 


temporary relief since extended 
loans to commercial banks are not 
sanctioned. If, therefore, the banks 
did not gain reserves® they would 
shortly have to liquidate either loans 
or investments. Their contraction 
of loans would absorb a correspond- 
ing amount of deposits. Their sale 
of a part of their investments to 
depositors would likewise absorb 
deposits. 

Thus, deposits would be re- 
duced to conform with the reduced 
reserves. The total reduction of 
deposits thus effected would have 
to approach six times the deficiency 
in reserves with the Reserve banks 
since these reserves support bank 
deposits of nearly six times their 
volume when the banking system is 
lending to its capacity. 

This. power would normally be 
used only in the presence of strong 
inflationary pressures. Moreover, 
since the Federal Reserve is inter- 
ested in maintaining as orderly and 
stable monetary and economic con- 
ditions as possible, it would hardly 
be employed abruptly at a moment 
that excess bank reserves had been 
fully absorbed. Exercise of the 
power first under conditions when 
some excess reserves remained in 
the system would have the effect of 
absorbing these and arresting fur- 
ther expansion of bank deposits 
rather than immediately contracting 
them. The power is available to the 


* Banks gain reserves from a reduction in the 
volume of currency in circulation; from an excess 
of payments over receipts by the United States 
Treasury; and from net imports of gold. 


System, of course, only when the 
Federal Reserve banks hold a suff- 
cient volume of securities. 


F ROM their inception, the twelve 
Reserve banks functioned under 
the general regulation and super- 
vision of the Board of Governors of 
the System. In increasing and de- 
creasing the volume of money 
through the purchase and sale of 
Government, and certain forms of 
business obligations, however, each 
Reserve bank operated more or less 
independently. These purchases and 
sales came to be known as “open 
market operations.” In the course 
of time it was apparent that, as a 
result of the independent determina- 
tion of their respective open mar- 
ket operations, the banks were, to 
some extent, following opposite 
courses with nullifying effects. For 
example, what the New York bank 
was doing, the Boston and Philadel- 
phia banks might be undoing. What 
was needed was centralized direc- 
tion to give coordinated effect to 
these Reserve bank activities. This 
need was met through the develop- 
ment of the Federal Open Market 
Committee which, since 1935, has 
had complete control over the 
banks’ open market operations. 

The committee comprises the 
seven members of the Board of 
Governors of the System and five 
representatives of the Reserve banks 
named by them. It meets a mini- 
mum of four times a year in Wash- 
ington, and entrusts supervision of 
day-to-day operations to an execu- 
tive committee comprising five of its 
members. 

As the committee was instituted, 
its policies were determined solely 
in the light of economic and mone- 
tary conditions and their outlook. 
In recent years, however, the needs 
of the United States Treasury for 
a ready market for large amounts 
of its obligations have become the 
dominant, although not the sole con- 
sideration, in the determination of 
the committee’s policy. The execu- 
tion of purchases and sales of 
Government obligations pursuant to 
the committee’s open market policy 
is in the hands of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, acting as 
agent for all of the Reserve banks. 
Purchases and sales in the open 
market are then distributed among 
the respective Reserve banks ac- 
cording to their needs. 
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Where Shall We 
Find the Answer? 


(Continued from page 5) 


of information, questions that pro- 
vide you with points, names and 
leads for further investigation. 

The points (suggested in the box) 
to be covered in a salesman’s credit- 
questionnaire and check-list on a 
small or medium-sized retail store 
are possibly more extensive than 
would be needed or advisable in 
many cases. They will, however, 
serve as a basis for selection accord- 
ing to needs, and also for the 
formulation of parallel, but more 
pertinent questions where other 
sizes and types of businesses are in- 
volved. 


- emtanahagertg meetings on 
the credit side of selling should 
be held with the sales force and 
careful groundwork should be laid 
with new salesmen in their approach 
to the questionnaire so that they 
will look upon it as an aid to them 
in expediting shipment. You can 
go a long way toward encouraging 
salesmen to report as factually as 
possible even when the information 
seems adverse if you will point out 
that adverse pieces of information 
do not necessarily condemn an 
order to the thumbs-down file; that 
only when the credit department 
uncovers those adverse facts, if they 
are present, does it have sound and 
solid ground upon which to build a 
structure of good relations with a 
customer and help him. A salesman 
should be brought to realize, too, 
that with every bit of information 
which he provides to his credit de- 
partment about his customer he 
brings about a more personalized 
and more individualized relation- 
ship between them which accrues, 
of course, to goodwill and the 
building of future sales. 


IRECT investigation by the 

credit manager himself or by 
one of his staff when the expendi- 
ture of time is possible and seems 
advisable can, of course, uncover 
much more on-the-ground informa- 
tion than a salesman can be asked 
to report. This includes plant or 


Questions a Salesman Can Answer 


Exact name of owner 

Trade style 

Is this a leased department in a store? 

If so, give name of store 

Street Address Town 

Number of branches. Where located? 

Legal composition: Proprietorship? 

Corporation ? 

Name and location of bank 

Quarters owned ? 

Real estate in whose name? 

Name of landlord 

Unexpired life of lease? Monthly rental ? 

Fire insurance carried: Mdse $ Bldg $ Fixtures $ 
Burglary Ins. $ Public Liability $ 

Size of quarters: Frontage? Floors? 

How near main traffic flow? 

Nearest competitor where? 

Adjoining properties occupied by 


Partnership? 
Other ? 


Leased ? 


Kinds of business 
General lines carried 
General price range: high, medium, low 
List four branded lines carried (for reference) 
Housekeeping: Neat? Clean? Careless? 
Display: Attractive? Well lighted? 
Store front modern? Old? 
Fixtures modern? Old? 
Estimated value of stock 
Is it, on the whole, fresh? clean? balanced ? 
What portion would you consider shopworn, dated, etc? 
Debtor’s selling terms. 
Principal industries of buying community. 
Economic status of debtor’s customers: 
Laboring ; white-collar ; wealthy ; mixed. 
Give any information you may have picked up about owner or 
principal’s family responsibilities ; education; experience ; clubs ; 
community activities. 


Dirty? 
Poor? 


You aud Owe 
| 


You may risk greater loss through interruption 
of business for which you extend credit than 
may result from destruction of physical 


properties alone. We'll explain the how and 
why of U.and O. (Use and Occupancy) insurance 
if you'll mail us this advertisement clipped to 
your letterhead. 


THE PHOENIX-CONNECTICUT GROUP 
OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Combined Statement December 31, 1949 


Assets $128,195,440 
Liabilities 63,268,050 
Surplus to Policyholders 64,569,075 
Losses paid to December 31, 1949 462,311,853 
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store inspection; questions bringing 
out detailed method of buying, 
manufacturing, marketing; balance 
sheets and operating statements, and 
breakdowns of specific items on 
them; business activity in the 
debtor’s industry; his current spe- 
cial problems ; market trends ; events 
affecting the source of income of the 
debtor’s customer, etc. 

But even more important in the 
direct investigation is the oppor- 
tunity to pick up many bits of in- 
formation indirectly and casually 
that provide the creditor with infer- 
ential clues as to the debtor’s effi- 
ciency, his know-how, his attentive- 
ness to business, his relations with 
his employees, his personal inter- 
ests, etc. 

Questions which the credit inves- 
tigator will ask on the ground will 
of course depend upon the point to 
which the investigation has already 
proceeded. In general, it is more 
productive to go to a customer al- 
ready equipped with extensive in- 
formation from other sources. Ques- 
tions then are chiefly aimed at 
clarifying particular points, filling in 
gaps, and generally amplifying data 
in order to reach a better under- 
standing of the customer’s opera- 
tions. If, on the other hand, little 
data can be obtained before direct 
investigation, there is nothing left 
for the investigator to do but make 
an extensive direct study along lines 
suggested below and thereafter ver- 
ify his information by contact with 
other sources, leads for which reveal 
themselves in the course of the di- 
rect investigation. 


HERE the risk and profit 
involved justify the expense, 
call-backs and re-investigation from 
time to time after an account has 
been accepted provide the best pos- 
sible means of checking into symp- 
toms noticed back of the desk, and 
of keeping abreast of change and 
trend in the debtor’s operations. 
With much less satisfactory re- 
sults, some of the information that 
is obtained by direct inquiry at the 
debtor’s place of business can, of 
course, be had in direct interview 
with the debtor at the creditor’s 
place of business, when circum- 
stances make that possible. But the 
advantages of making personal on- 
the-ground observations such as 
the salesman or visiting credit man- 
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ager would make are in that case 
lost. 

The credit man, however, can by 
direct questioning obtain most of 
the information asked for on the 
suggested salesman’s questionnaire 
with the exception of the evalua- 
tional questions. And since he can 
proceed further in his questioning 
of the debtor than would be dis- 
creet procedure for a salesman, he 
can, in addition, openly ask the 
debtor questions about his history, 
experience, methods of operation, 
loans, mortgages, sales volume, etc. 
All such debtor-supplied informa- 
tion, it must be remembered how- 
ever, is subject to close verification 
and corroboration and can only be 
considered as lead material for fur- 
ther investigation. 


MRE satisfactory is the infor- 
mation that can be obtained 
from a customer by mail. Laws 
penalizing the use of the mails to 
defraud reduce the likelihood of the 
creditor’s receiving deliberately fal- 
sified information. Some creditors 
shy from frank discussion of credit 
problems with customers by mail, 
but it is surprising how much in- 
formation can be obtained and good- 
will actually created by friendly 
frankness in letters both at the time 
of the original investigation and at 
periodic revision dates after the ac- 
count has been opened. Data to be 
sought and questions to be asked 
by direct correspondence with the 
debtor or, when he authorizes it, 
with his accountants, include: 
Latest 2 or 3 balance sheets and 
operating statements. 
Prepared by whom? 
Explanation of particular balance- 
sheet items. 
Method of taking and pricing in- 
ventory. 
Description of reserves. 
Reconciliation of surplus. 
Breakdown of expense items. 
Aging of accounts receivable. 
Aging of accounts payable. 
Important changes in _ balance- 
sheet items since latest state- 
ment: receivables, cash, payables, 
loans. 
Sales since latest statement date. 
Sales for comparable period pre- 
vious year. 
Maturity date of loans, mortgage 
payments. 


Name of bank(s). 
Names of suppliers. 
Rent, leases, insurance. 


But the creditor who knocks on 
the debtor’s door and sees his busi- 
ness in operation can have the same 
information plus: 

Examination of his books and rec- 
ords when necessary. 

Inspection of inventory control 
methods. 

Budgets. 

His own observation of: 
Management and 

techniques ; 
Merchandising ideas ; 
Attentiveness to business; 
Know-how ; 
Employee-labor relations ; 
Inventories carried; freshness: 
balance. 

Discussion with owner on: 
Industry and special problems; 
Market activity ; 

General business. 


operating 


There is no substitute for direct 
creditor-debtor contact at _ the 
debtor’s place of business when 
such contact is feasible. 


LETTER TO 
THE EDITOR 


The Editor Credit and Financial 

Management 
One Park Ave 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: 

Many prominent newspapers and 
magazines segregate a portion of 
their space for “Letters to the Edi- 
tor,” attesting to the popularity of 
this type of exchange of informa- 
tion. 

It, therefore, appears as though 
it would not only be entertaining 
but decidedly educational as well 
were you to designate a space in 
your excellent magazine for this 
purpose. 

Let this then be the start of a 
series of published suggestions, 
comments, brick-bats and what have 
you for members of the Credit 
Fraternity. 

Sincerely yours, 
MicHaet P. WuytTE 
Spencer, Kellogg & 

Sons, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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In The 


MODERN 


HE IBM Pin Feed Platen, a 

form feeding device for attach- 
ment to IBM Electric Typewriters, 
which provides an easy, rapid way 
of converting the IBM Electric 
Typewriter into an efficient contin- 
uous-forms-writing machine, feeds, 
aligns and accurately registers mar- 
ginally-punched forms at the writ- 
ing point. Easily interchanged with 
a standard platen, it has retractable 
pins which emerge only where nec- 
essary for the feeding of the form. 
Where requirements of forms 
differ, it is a simple matter to slip 
off one platen cylinder and replace 
it with another of a different length 
or hardness. This flexibility enables 
an operator to select the proper 
platen cylinder for each job, assur- 
ing maximum efficiency as well as 
the finest quality typewritten re- 
sults. 





The IBM Pin Feed Platen accu- 
tately feeds forms with holes 545” 
in diameter, spaced vertically 14” 
apart from center to center over the 
full length of the form, punched in 
both margins and identically located 
on all copies of all sets through the 
pack of forms. Guides are provided 
to insure proper alignment of forms. 
Five cylinder lengths are available 
'o accommodate forms from 534” to 
103%” wide. 


EW, removable, key - locked 
covers for their small, hand- 
operated, desk-type, Rotary Record 
Files have just been announced by 





Office 


the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., 
of Hamilton, Ohio. It is claimed 
that the new covers will enable 
users to house confidential records 
in the Hand Models, as securely as 
in the large, electrically operated 
Floor Models of the Rotary Rec- 
ord File. 

The security offered by the cov- 
ers is said to be of special value for 
protecting confidential records such, 





as, payroll, signature, price and dis- 
count, credit, rate, tax and similar 
records, all of which are handled by 
H-H-M Natural Rotary Record 


Files as standard card records, with- 
out punching or special preparation. 


ARK SIMPSON MANU- 

FACTURING COMPANY 
is marketing a system of intercom- 
munication that permits six-station 
or twelve-station units and remote 
stations to be intermixed on the same 
circuit. Department heads can con- 
fer with each other and converse 





with their own departmental em- 
ployees, yet the employees can talk 
only to their department heads, the 
manufacturer claims. 

Known as the Masco Con-Fer- 
Phone, the system allows master 
stations to call each other for two- 
way conversations or to hold pri- 
vate conferences. Different remote 
stations are available which enable 
employees to call one, some or all 
masters or only to receive. 

Catalogs are available from the 
company at 32-28 49th Street, Long 
Island City 3, N. Y. 











IF 


Psychology in Credit Letters ....... 
Yardsticks for Credit Management .. 
Better Customer Relations by Letter 


How to Analyze Capacity to Pay ... 


these booklets are not in your office 


library, then it is not complete ! 


ees by H. M. Sommers $1.50 
ea by Butcher and Kallmann $1.00 
Satis eae by W. H. Butterfield $1.00 
ee eer er ree. $1.00 


Portfolio of Outstanding Credit Letters ......................055. $1.00 


Each and every one of these booklets is crammed with the kind of helpful 
ideas that busy credit executives welcome. You'll be astonished at the amount 
of information you will get for such a small cost. Write for your copies today to 


Publications Department 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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Accounting records spell c-o-I-l-e-c-t-i-o-n-s to me! 


If you want earlier collections, see how Foremost will 
get your statements out promptly at closing . . . to 
bring checks in faster from customers who pay on 
receipt of statement. 

And see the automatic line proof which prevents 
most of those payment delays caused by adjustment 
for error . . .also, the complete item descriptions which 
can help you eliminate customer misunderstandings. 

Or, perhaps you want better credit control. Then 
see how Foremost gives you up-to-the-minute ledger 
records, accurate and legible, for making credit deci- 
sions promptly. 

The facts on this ledger can be arranged for making 
sound decisions, too. For example, payments can be 


segregated from returns and other such credits on the 
ledger . . . so you get a quick picture of the true rate 
of customer activity and payments. 

For cycle billing, Foremost also offers better records 
and new speed. We'll be glad to show you how the 
Foremost method can solve your own problems. Just 
call your nearest Remington Rand office; or write to 
Management Controls Reference Library, Room 
1323A, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Improve your credit control 


with o Mferuungyton. Fran 


FOREMOST Accounting Machine 


Copyright 1950 Remington Rand Inc. 
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ASSOCIATION 


NEW 


by HENRY H. HEIMANN 


ILL FRASER has re- 
tired. Over fifty years 
ago he walked into J. P. 


Stevens & Co. He was going to a 
very simple job. His beginning was 
modest. When he left the company, 
after twenty-eight years as Treas- 
urer, everyone who had any deal- 
ings with J. P. Stevens, officers, em- 
ployees and customers alike, not 
only knew Will Fraser, but they 
knew how much they were indebted 
to him. Will has earned some lei- 
sure hours. He will enjoy them 
thoroughly. . 

It is questionable whether any 
one individual in our lifetime has 
made a greater contribution to the 
commercial credit of the nation. 
While many people in the field of 
credit are highly respected, no one 
is respected more than Will Fraser. 
Will knows how to be a friend; that 
is why he has many friends, young 
and old, beginners and those who 
have come a long way in their pro- 
fession. People at the top and bot- 
tom alike are proud of his acquaint- 
anceship. One of the greatest Fed- 
tral judges that has ever graced the 
bench, namely Judge Knox, time 
and again has paid Will Fraser 
glowing tribute. 

It would take a biography to tell 
what Will did for the credit asso- 
ciation and for the credit fraternity. 
Perhaps you could describe his con- 
tribution easier by a process of elim- 
ination, His balance sheet is almost 
all favorable. He has just enough 
debits to prove that he is a human 
being. As a matter of fact, there are 
few more human beings than Will 
Fraser, and I am happy to claim 
him as my friend. 

To my mind it is not important 
to emphasize what Will has done by 
way of aid to the Fraud Depart- 


bie 


ment and to the educational work, 
and by the bestowal of his great 
hospitality on every credit man or 
woman who came within range of 
his home. These are all material 
contributions. It is in the spiritual 
accomplishments that he towers 
above many. And we must not for- 
get that in all his accomplishments 
he has been faithfully helped and 
encouraged by his wife, Martha, 
who herself has done so much for 
credit by her keen interest in As- 
sociation work and her invaluable 
contributions to the credit women’s 
activities. 

Will, even though he is retiring, 
will continue to do everything he 
can to help credit men and to im- 
prove credit. He is not leaving 
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credit work. He is just stepping 
back and viewing from afar the 
edifice he helped build. The only 
way to disturb his peace of mind is 
to try to tamper with the edifice. 
You can try it if you want, but I 
won't. I know better. Bill would 
defend it with his last breath of life. 

Some people say that the sunset 
days are the most glorious of all. 
That depends upon how you worked 
and lived at sunrise, during high 
noon and in the afternoon. On this 
basis Will has earned a glorious sun- 
set era. Still very active, there 
should be many, many years before 
him, years with reminiscences and 
with comforts that only come from 
a job well done, and I wish him 
much happiness. 
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Credit Men Hold Annual Conference 





Pictured at the Danbury conference are (left to right): Back row: Frederick F. Robinson, 
Joseph T. Foerth and Judge Ralph E. Cramp. Front row: John R. Heery and Joseph H. Sauer. 


Danbury, Conn.: The four credit men’s 
associations of Connecticut, Bridgeport 
New Haven, Hartford and Waterbury, 
met at the Ridgewood Country Club 
June 7 for the 33rd annual state con- 
ference. Over 100 credit executives from 
all parts of the state were present to take 
part in the morning discussions, play golf 
in the afternoon and attend the banquet. 

The morning program consisted of two 
addresses, one by Dr. Eaton V. W. 
Read, dean and professor of Marketing at 
the University of Bridgeport, who spoke 
on “Credit—Fundamental Function of 
Marketing” and the other by Joseph L. 
Borda, committee executive, government 
finance committee, NAM, whose subject 
was “Re-allocation of Federal and State 
Tax Resources and Service Responsi- 
bilities.” Both talks were well received. 
Mr. Borda’s talk was illustrated with 
slides 

At the luncheon Judge Ralph S. Cramp, 


for twenty years professor of law at New 
York University, gave a most informa- 
tive and entertaining address on the law 
of contracts, and at the banquet Carl A. 
Gray, president of the Grenby Manufac- 
turing Company, Plainville, spoke on 
“How Businessmen Can Make Capitalism 
More Appreciated.” 

During the business session new officers 
of the Connecticut Association of Credit 
Men were elected. The Connecticut 
Association is the clearing ground for 
all matters which affect all associations 
in the State. The officers are: Harry C. 
Jackson, American Hardware Corp., 
president; three vice-presidents—Justis 
Francisco, Whiteman & Co., Harry Kind- 
ness, Plume & Atwood Manufacturing 
Co., and Leonard F. Bradford, Herman 
& Rice, Inc.; Richard G. Lavery, Hart- 
ford Gas Co., secretary, and Herbert G. 
Pinter, Chase Brass & Copper, Inc., 
treasurer. 


A Wee Bit Gowf Is Guid for a Mon 


Rochester: The Rochester Association 
held a golf tournament and party on 
Wednesday, June 21, at the Brook-Lea 
Country Club. 

e 


Green Bay: The Northern Wisconsin- 
Michigan Association’s 18th annual out- 
ing and golf tournament was held on 
Tuesday, June 20 at the Oneida Golf 
and Riding Club. 


° 

Cambridge Springs, Pa.: The Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh Petroleum Credit 
Groups held their annual meeting and 
golf outing at Hotel Riverside June 16. 
A. E. Fletcher, Standard Oil Company 
of Ohio, president of the American 
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Petroleum Credit Association, presided 
at the business meeting assisted by secre- 
taries Ken Thomson and Dudley Mere- 
dith of Cleveland and Pittsburgh respec- 
tively. 

. 


Toledo: The annual golf stag party of 
the Toledo Association took place Thurs- 
day, June 22, at the Chippewa Country 
Club. 


Newark: The New Jersey Association 
of Credit Executives staged their annual 
outing and dinner dance on Thursday, 
June 22, at the Crestmont Country Club, 
East Orange, N. J. 
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USF&G Executive 
Celebrates 35th 


Year with Company 


New York: A. J. Hand, special agent 
for the United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Company, re- 
cently celebrated 
his 35th year with 
the company. A 
luncheon was giv- 
en him by his as- 
sociates. 

Mr. Hand joined 


the .company in } 
1915, became con- 4 
nected with the at- a 
torney’s list de- d 
partment in 1923, 21 
was made acting R 
superintendent of that department in 1927, fe 
and later superintendent, and last April “ 
he was appointed special agent of the a 
company. 
Mr. Hand is an active member of the 
New York Credit and Financial Man- 
agement Association and has served on ck 
several of its committees. 4 
se 
he 
Home Association 
Honors New Central ; 
: o e F 
Division Officer ; 
Youngstown: K. Calvin Sommer, § N 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co., newly Of 
elected national vice-president for the of 
Central Division, was honored by the 9 w 
Youngstown Association at a dinner on 
Thursday, June 1 on the occasion of the C 
Association’s 48th anniversary. QI 
A social program followed the dinner fa 
which was also featured by the election te 
of officers. Ernest W. Wilhelmy, Ameri- ft 
can Welding and Manufacturing Co, in 
was elected president; James P. Baird, cr 
Jr., vice-president, and William W. Bres- to 
nahan, treasurer. : 


Past Presidents Are 
Honored at Annual 
Minneapolis Event 


Minneapolis: On Wednesday, June 7, 


the Minneapolis Association of Credit , 
Men held their annual past presidents . 
night at the Hotel Radisson. The speaker m 
was Nathan W. Shefferman, labor rela- Pr 
tions expert of Chicago. _ . 
Mr. Shefferman has specialized in his " 
field for 30 years. He is a member of the W 
National Labor Board in Washington 
and for 13 years was in charge of em E 
ployer-employee relations for Sears, Roe- th 
buck and Co. He is currently head of th 
Labor Relations Associations of Chicag® 


Inc. 
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Groups Combine; 
Efforts Lead to 
Fraud Conviction 


Harry Rosenthal and Charles Wernick 
as operators of the Rowe Food Stores, 
Inc, New Rochelle, New York, were 
sentenced June 12 by Judge Sydney Sug- 
arman in United States District Court to 
terms of imprisonment for one year and 
one day on each of two indictments. The 
indictments to which pleas of guilty were 
entered by Rosenthal and Wernick were 
based on charges of concealment of 
assets in violation of the National Bank- 
ruptcy Act and the use of mails in a 
scheme to defraud in violation of Section 
215 of the United States Penal Code. 
Rosenthal was sentenced on each indict- 
ment, these sentences to run concurrently 
and to be followed by probation of one 
year after the completion of the prison 
sentence. 


Charles Wernick was sentenced on the 
charge of concealment of assets in viola- 
tion of the National Bankruptcy Act and 
also use of the mails to defraud. His 
sentences, however, were suspended and 
he was placed on probation for one year. 
The prosecution of this case was handled 
by the Assistant to the United States 
Attorney, Harold McAuley, Southern 
District of New York. The National 
Food Manufacturers Credit Division and 
the Fraud Prevention Department of the 
National Association of Credit Men co- 
operated with the District Attorney’s 
office in procuring the information on 
which the indictments were based. 

The National Food Manufacturers’ 
Credit Division of NACM is to be con- 
gratulated not only for bringing to light 
fact which resulted in initiating the mat- 
ter and bringing the matter to a success- 
ful conclusion but also for its tenacity in 
insisting on a thorough investigation. The 
creditors’ committee was ready to agree 
to a 20% settlement. The National Food 
Manufacturers’ Credit Division balked. 
Result—conviction. 


John P. Dankel Is 
Promoted by Company 


The appointment of John P. Dankel 
a assistant treasurer has been announced 
by National Supply Export Corporation. 
Mr. Dankel has been credit and traffic 
manager for the Export Corporation and 
in addition was export credit manager 
for the Superior Engine Division of 
National Supply. In his new position he 
will continue to supervise these functions. 


Mr. Dankel joined National Supply 
Export Corporation in 1922 as a clerk in 
the traffic department, after working for 
thé Caribbean Steamship Company. He is 
4member of the Foreign Credit Inter- 
change Bureau. 





Chicago Group Attracts Out-of-Town Members 


a 


The picture above was taken at a recent meeting of the Photographic Manufacturers’ and 
Distributors’ Credit Group in Chicago, which is hoping to promote the establishment of 
similar groups in other centers. Seated left to right: Harry B. Richards, Bell & Howell Co.; 
Theresa M. Arp, Victor Animatograph Co., Davenport, lowa; Jeanette Druckman, Lenco Photo 
Sales, Detroit; Raymond J]. Moudry, Revere Camera Co., group chairman; Arlene M. Glaser, 
Radiant Manufacturing Co., and Mary E. Radford, Busch Precision Camera Corp. Standing: 
Kirk Fisher, Argus, Inc.; J. M. Cien, Burke & James, Inc.; F. C. Koch, Ampro Corp.; R. J. 
Kosman, Hornstein Photo Sales, Inc., Stuart B. Birger, Hornstein Photo Sales, Inc., H. E. 
Christensen, Da-Lite Screen Co.; Alec M. Jordan, Natco, Inc.; W. L. Haney, Chicago ACM; 
Jack T. Hughes, Bell & Howell Co.; Yetta Kaplan, Radiant Manufacturing Co.; Harold A. 
Fischer, Compo Corp.; F. C. Wolfe, Excel Movie Products, Inc.; Robert H. Groppe, Arel, Inc.; 


St. Louis, and A. Lipsitz, Arel, Inc. 


Presley H. Meyer Heads Interchange Board 


RESLEY H. MEYER, Peaslee Gaul- 

bert Corporation, Louisville, Ky., was 
elected national chairman of the Credit 
Interchange Board of Governors at a 
meeting held in Los Angeles, Calif., Sun- 
day, May 14, 1950. He succeeds Robert 
P. Dean, Esso Standard Oil Company, 
New York, N. Y., who served in that 
capacity for the past three years. 

Mr. Meyer has been a member of the 
National Credit Interchange Board of 
Governors for two years prior to his 
election as chairman. He is also serving 
as chairman of the Louisville Credit In- 
terchange Committee, and is a director of 
the Louisville Credit Men’s Services, Inc. 
He is well qualified to carry on as chair- 
man of this important National Commit- 
tee. 

Harold H. Gloe, Morrison-Merrill & 
Company, Salt Lake City, Utah, was 
elected vice chairman to succeed John E. 
Ledbetter, Northrup King & Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. Gloe has served the Intermountain 
Association of Credit Men, Salt Lake 
City, as president, vice president and di- 
rector. He also served as chairman of 
the Salt Lake City Credit Interchange 
Committee, and presently holds the office 
of Director of the National Association 
of Credit Men. His past experience on 
these boards and committees gives him 
excellent knowledge of National Credit 
Interchange Service and operations. 

The National Credit Interchange Board 
of Governors is made up of the following : 
Eastern Division: 

George O. Daniel, Horne-Wilson, Inc., 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Harry C. Jackson, American Hardware 
Corp., New Britain, Conn. 
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Geo. J. Lochner, Baltimore Association 

of Credit Men, Baltimore, Md. 
Central Division: 

R. C. Creviston, Northern Wisc.-Mich. 
Association of Credit Men, Green 
Bay, Wisc. 

Jule Jackman, Richardson Company, 
Lockland, Ohio 

Presley H. Meyer, Peaslee Gaulbert 
Corp., Louisville, Ky. 

Western Division: 

Harold H. Gloe, Morrison-Merrill & 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 

A. D. Johnson, Los Angeles Credit 
Managers Association, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

K. J. Koebig, The Liquid Carbonic Pa- 
cific Corp., Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Ex-Officio Members: 

President, N.A.C.M.—A. J. Sutherland, 
Security Trust & Savings Bank, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Executive Manager, N.A.C.M.—H. H. 
Heimann, National Association of 


Credit Men, New York, N. Y. 
3 


Richmond: At the annual meeting of 
the Richmond Association of Credit Men 
100 members were present at the Hermi- 
tage Country Club. 

Golf, bridge and canasta were played 
and prizes distributed. At the evening 
banquet officers were elected for the com- 
ing year. T. F. O’Malley, Graybar Elec- 
tric Co., is the new president, and E. A. 
Sullivan, Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corp., vice-president. 


Chicago: The first of the Chicago 
Association’s annual golf outings took 
place Tuesday, June 20, at the Itasca 
Country Club. 
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NACM NATIONAL COMMITTEES 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


A. J. Sutherland—President, Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, 904 Fifth Avenue, 
San Diego 12, Calif. 

Earl N. Felio, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Co., 105 Hudson St., Jersey City 2, N. J. 

K. Calvin Sommer, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., 809 Stambaugh Bldg, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. 

Lester F. Fishbeck, Coast Packing Co., 
3275 E. Vernon Ave., Los Angeles 11, 
Calif. 

E. William Lane, American Screw 
Comapny, 21 Stevens St., Providence, 
zt, 


NATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 
BUREAU EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


E. W. Hillman—Chairman, The Fed- 
eral Glass Co., 515 E. Innis Ave., Colum- 
bus 7, Ohio. 

Emmett W. Below, Marathon Corp., 
Menasha, Wisconsin. 

George J. Lochner, Baltimore Ass’n. of 
Credit Men, 5 South St., Baltimore 2, Md. 

D. K. Porter, Inter Mountain Ass’n. 
of Credit Men, 175 S. Main St., Salt 
Lake City 10, Utah. 


GENERAL FRAUD 
PREVENTION COMMITTEE 


R. S. Shannon—Chairman, Weyenberg 
Shoe Mfg. Company, 234 E. Reservoir 
Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 

E. T. Larson, W. D. Allen Mfg. Co., 
566 West Lake Street, Chicago 6, IIli- 
nois. 

H. L. Lindberg, Fairmont Foods Com- 
pany, 608 E. Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit 
2, Michigan. 

E. J. Agnew, Campbell Soup Company, 
Camden, New Jersey. 

Walter Churchill, Williams and Com- 
pany, Inc. 901 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


NATIONAL RETIREMENT 
PLAN COMMITTEE 


Robert L. Simpson—Chairman, C. T. 
Patterson Company, 800 S. Peters St., 
New Orleans 7, La. 

Paul W. Miller, The Marlborough 
Company, 478 Peachtree St., N.E., At- 
lanta 3, Ga. 

Paul A. Pflueger, Pflueger and Baer- 
wald, Mills Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif. 

Joseph Rubanow, Manufacturers Trust 
Company, 681 Eighth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 

Bruce R. Tritton, American Stove 
Company, 1825 East 40th St., Cleveland 
3, Ohio. 


NATIONAL CONSTITUTIONAL 
REVISION COMMITTEE 


E. L. Blaine, Jr.—Chairman, Peoples 
Natl. Bk. of Washington, 801 First Ave- 
nue, Seattle 4, Washington. 

Miss Mary E. Curran, Jones, McDuf- 
fee & Stratton Corp., 640 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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Lester F. Fishbeck, Coast Packing Co., 
3275 E. Vernon Ave., Los Angeles 11, 
Calif. 

T. B. Hendrick, Collins, Dietz, Morris 
Co., 1 West Main Street, Oklahoma 
City 1, Okla. 

Harry J. Delaney, Meinhard Greeff 
& Co., 51 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

Frank G. Herbst, Herbst Shoe Mfg. 
Co., 2367 N. 29th St, Milwaukee 10, 
Wis. 

E. William Lane, American Screw 
Company, 21 Stevens Street, Providence, 
& © 

George J. Lochner, Baltimore Ass’n. 
of Credit Men, 5 South Street, Baltimore 
2, Md. 

George H. Nippert, Proctor & Gamble 
Distrib. Co., 53 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, III. 

Harry J. Offer, Detroit Edison Com- 
pany, 2000 Second Ave., Detroit 26, 
Mich. 


INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


Chairman 


William M. Wanvig, Globe-Union, Inc., 
900 East Keefe Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Vice Chairmen 


David Q. Cohen, Assn. Casualty & 
Surety Executives, 60 John Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

L. A. Fitzgerald, American Mutual 
Alliance, 919 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

A representative, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, 85 John St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Members 


H. J. Lowry, Michigan Mutual Liabil- 
ity Co., Detroit, Mich. 

R. S. Whitmore, Bayly, Martin & 
Faye, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Don Campbell, Continental Insurance 
Co., Chicago, III. 

J. Alden Tifft, Tifft, Layer & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

John A. North, Phoenix Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Ralph E. Brown, Marsh & McLennan, 
Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. W. Phillips, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Harold Parker, Chase National Bank, 
New York, N. Y. 

Ralph Mullane, Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 
COMMITTEE 


Irwin Stumborg—Chairman, Baldwin 
Piano Co., 1801 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati 
2, Ohio. 

R. Lynn Galloway—Vice-Chairman, 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Albert A. Beste, Koenig Coal & Sup- 
ply Co., 1486 Gratiot, Detroit 7, Mich. 

Miss Lillian Guth, Emerson-New York 
Inc., 111 8th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

R. J. Fowler, Pendleton Mills, 218 S. 


W. Jefferson St., Portland 4, Oregon. 
Miss Helen Sommers, Trojan Hosiery 
Mills, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
Roderic M. Wilder, Pass & Seymour, 
Inc., Solvay, New York. 


CREDIT WOMEN’S 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Chairman 


Miss Marian R. McSherry, Schenley 
Distillers Corp., 350 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y. 


Vice Chairmen 


Miss Rosa Basler, F. D. Lawrence 
Elec. Co., 219 West 4th St., Cincinnati 
2, Ohio. 

Miss Loretta M. Fischer, George Zieg- 
ler Co., 412 W. Florida St., Milwaukee 
4, Wisc. 

Miss Elma Hanson, Blake, Moffitt & 
Towne, 84 Atlantic St., Seattle 4, Wash. 

Miss Ellen Anderson, Shields Harper 
Co., 5107 Broadway, Oakland 11, Calif. 

Miss Frances Cone, Macfadden Publi- 
cations, Inc., 205 E. 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Mrs. Reggia De Forge Griffin, Schlitz 
Dist. Co., 301 Vassar St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Verda Hughes, Dean Jones, Inc., 
807 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Miss Alice Kent, Smith & Caffrey Co., 
2611 Lodi St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mrs. Flora B. Meads, Von Allmen 
Preserving Co., Inc., 34th & Bank Sts., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Miss Elisabeth Moorman, B. P. John 
Furniture Corp., 5200 S. W. Macadam 
Ave., Portland 1, Ore. 

Miss Antoinette Rehrauer, Peerless 
Confection Co., 1246 Schubert Ave., Chi- 
cago 14, Ill. 

Mrs. Beath Robinson, Williams & 
Voris Lumber Co., 2501 Dodds Ave, 
Chattanooga 7, Tenn. 

Mrs. Harriet Silvers, Graphic Arts 
Corp., 110 Ottawa, Toledo 2, Ohio. 

Miss Hazel Williford, Magnolia Paper 
Co., P. O. Box 1406, Houston 1, Texas. 

Miss Isabelle Wright, Fisher Nut & 
Chocolate Co., 2327 Wycliff, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Miss Marie Ferguson, Secretary- 
Treasurer, National Association of Credit 
Men, One Park Ave. New York 16, 
N. Y. 


FOREIGN CREDIT 
INTERCHANGE BUREAU 


Bureau Council 


A. H. Ahlers, Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Carl E. Alfaro, International Brass and 
Copper Co., New York, N. Y. 

E. M. Andel, Bankers Trust Co., New 
York, N. ‘Y. 

R. M. Binney, First Natl. Bank of 
Boston, Boston, Mass. 

W. R. Dunn, General Foods Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Speaking of membership here are some of the award winners at the Los Angeles Convention. Left: National vice-president K. Calvin Sommer 
hands the award to G. T. Thomas of Chicago while Earl N. Felio and David A. Weir look on. Then working to the right we see Marian 


McSherry accepting the credit women’s award for New York, Alvin A. Smith representing Honolulu and national director R. W. Durrett ac- 


cepting Kansas City’s cup. 


H. C. Fischer, The Cleveland Trust 
Co, Cleveland, Ohio. 

John Fischer, Bank of New York and 
Fifth Avenue Bank, New York, N. Y. 
R. P. Furey, Central Hanover Bank & 
Tr. Co., New York, N. Y. 

W. G. Garlan, Henry K. Wampole & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

G. A. Hankins, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Export Company, Akron, Ohio. 

A. W. Mischanko, American Trust 
Co. New York, N. Y. 

M. Rosson, William Lazarus & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

H. A. Hayward, Public Natl. Bank & 
Trust Co., New York, N. Y. 

J. J. Kelly, Jr., Bank of the Manhattan 
Co, New York, N. Y. 

S. F. Majestic, Chemical Bank & Trust 
Co, New York, N. Y. 

George B. McGowan, Corn Exchange 
Bank Trust Co., New York, N. Y. 

G. J. Messemer, Irving Trust Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

A. J. Peltier, Industrial Brownhoist 
Corp., Bay City, Mich. 

F. Paul Smith, Bristol-Myers Co., 
Hillside, N. J. 

J. L. Thompson, Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., Stamford, Conn. 

E. J. Toner, Philadelphia National 
Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. W. Unge, City National Bank & 
Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

L. W. Schaefer, Peoples National Pk. 
of Lynbrook, Lynbrook, New York. 


Administrative Committee 

Wilbert Ward, Chairman, National 
eo of New York, New York, 
Max Adamsky, D. C. Andrews & Co., 
Inc, New York, N. Y. 

I. F. Baker, Westinghouse Elec. Inter- 
tatl. Co, New York, N. Y. 

R. F. Bray, U. S. Steel Export Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

E. C. Butland, The Quaker Oats Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

F. E. Byrne, Cannon Mills, Inc., New 
York, N.Y, 

L. D. Duncan, National Distillers 
Prods. Co., New York, N. Y. 

A. N. Gentes, Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York, New York, N. Y. 

A. E. Gotsch, The Studebaker Export 
Corp, New York, N. Y. 

Henry Hugly, Johnson & Johnson In- 
ternational, New Brunswick, N. J. 


W. H. Lukens, R. M. Hollingshead 
Corp., Camden, N. J. 

A. H. Mader, American Chicle Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

C. A. Maguire, Francis H. Leggett & 
Co.. New York, N. Y. 

P. P. McGovern, Manufacturers Trust 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

N. J. Murphy, Chase National Bank, 
New York, N. Y. 

Fred R. Pinter, Corneliussen & Stak- 
gold, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

A. E. Reed, The W. S. Tyler Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

G. McK. Roberts, International Gen- 
eral Elec. Co., New York, N. Y. 

Camilo Rodriguez, Davol Rubber Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

H. J. Sheehan, Norton Company, New 
You. Ny x. 

W. H. Stanley, Wm. Wrigley, Jr., 
Company, Chicago, III. 

C. E. Strachan, Parke, Davis & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

R. C. Thompson, The Electric Auto- 
Lite Company, New York, N. Y. 

Rudolph Vogel, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

J. T. Wilson, International Business 
Machine Co., New York, N. Y. 

O. C. Wasserscheid, American Paper 
Exports, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN 


Edward N. Ronnau, Cook Paint & 
Varnish Co., P. O. Box 389, Kansas 
City 10, Mo. 


DIVISIONAL VICE-CHAIRMEN 
Eastern Division 


Earl N. Felio, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Co., 105 Hudson St., Jersey City 2, N. J. 


Central Division 
K. Calvin Sommer, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company, 809 Stambaugh Bldg., 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


Western Division 


Lester F. Fishbeck, Coast Packing Co., 
3275 E. Vernon Ave., Los Angeles 11, 
Calif. 


Liaison Representative to Credit Women 

Miss Bess Marshall, Paper Supply 
Company, 450 Seaton Street, Los Ange- 
les 13, Calif. 
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District Supervision 


All N. A. C. M. Directors will serve 
as Chairmen of special District Member- 
ship Promotional Committees, and the 
personnel of their Committee will be 
made up of all Chairmen of Membership 
Committees of all local Associations 
within their district. 

Thus, the Chairmen of the Member- 
ship Committee of each and every local 
Association throughout the country be- 
comes, in effect, a member of our Na- 
tional Membership Promotional Com- 
mittee and activity. 


FINANCE AND BUDGET 
COMMITTEE 


Charles E. Fernald, Chairman, Fer- 
nald and Company, 110 South 20th St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

C. Callaway, Jr., Crystal Springs 
Bleachery, Inc., Chickamauga, Georgia. 

Bruce R. ‘Tritton, American Stove 
Company, 1641 So. Kingshighway Blvd., 
St. Louis 10, Missouri. 


NATIONAL COLLECTION BUREAU 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


E. William Lane, Chairman, American 
Screw Company, 21 Stevens Street, 
Providence, R. I. 

C. Herbert Bradshaw, Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., 635 St. Paul St., Rochester 
5, New York. 

Herman S. Garness, Milwaukee Ass’n. 
of Credit Men, 808 North Third St., 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 

Lawrence Holzman, San Diego Whole- 
sale Credit Men’s Assn., 514 “B” St., 
508 Orpheum Bldg., San Diego 1, Cali- 


fornia. 


Portland Secretary's 
Wife Succumbs After 
Convention IIIness 


Portland: Mrs. Allan Hopkins, wife of 
the secretary of the Portland Association 
of Credit Men, was taken ill during the 
secretary-managers’ conference at San 
Diego, following the Los Angeles conven- 
tion. She was flown home to Portland and 
immediately taken to hospital. We regret 
to say that Mrs. Hopkins died June 1 
and was buried on June 6. 
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News from 


CREDIT WOMEN'S GROUPS 


New York: On Thursday evening, 
June 8, the New York Credit Women’s 
Group held their last meeting of the sea- 
son in the Mirror Room of the Hotel 
Warwick. While the evening was pri- 
marily a social one, the newly-elected of- 
ficers were installed by Miss Marion 
King. The following officers have been 
chosen to lead the Group during the 1950- 
1951 season: President, Marian McSher- 
ry, Schenley Distillers Corp.; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Mildred Sullivan, Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Co.; Secretary, Dorothy Kurlander, 
Touraine Co.; Treasurer, Polly Lupie, 
H. Boker & Co., Inc. 

A plan was also announced by which 
a delegate will be sent to the Tri-State 
Conference to be known as the Fraser 
Career Incentive in honor of Martha and 
Bill Fraser. The purpose is to stimulate 
greater interest in credit activities and to 
promote and foster contacts among other 
credit executives. Alice Barnhardt is the 
first delegate. 


. 

New York: Marian R. McSherry, 
Schenley Industries, Inc., is going to have 
perhaps the busiest year of her life from 
now to next May. For that statement we 
put forward four reasons: 

First, and most important, she has been 
appointed by President Sutherland to 
head the National Credit Women’s 
Executive Committee. 

Second, third and fourth, in whatever 
order of importance you choose, she has 
been elected president of the New York 
Credit Women’s Group, president of the 
alumni association of the New York 
Chapter, National Institute of Credit, and 
chairman of the credit women’s commit- 
tee for the Northeast Conference which 
is to be held in New York next October. 


a 

Milwaukee: The Milwaukee Credit 
Women’s Group entertained the mem- 
bers of the Milwaukee Association of 
Credit Men at their annual summer party 
on Saturday, June 24, at the Chalet. 


. 

Amarillo: Amarillo Wholesale Credit 
Women’s Club entertained with a bosses 
night patio party on Monday evening at 
the home of Mrs. Blanche Pumphrey, 


It was announced at the Credit 
Congress in Los Angeles that a new 
group had been organized in El Paso, 
Texas. This is our 48th group and we 
wish to extend our sincere congratula- 
tions to them and also to our Execu- 
tive Committee member Hazel Willi- 
ford. 

The President of the El Paso group 
is Mrs. Lanier Harris of Lone Star 
Motor Co., 1500 Texas St., El Paso, 
Texas. Best wishes. 


1501 Rosemont. Following the dinner 
service, Mrs. Pumphrey showed hats 
from her collection with members of the 
club as models. Forty guests and mem- 
bers attended. 


Toledo: George E. Lawrence, secre- 
tary-manager of the Toledo Association 
of Credit Men was the guest speaker at 
the June 19 meeting of the Toledo Credit 
Women’s Group. His topic was “Know 
Your Association and Its Service.” 


Oakland: At our June meeting, Mrs. 
L. A. Williams gave a talk to the Oak- 
land Credit Women’s group on the 
subject, “How to Improve Your Con- 
versation.” Mrs. Williams was educat- 
ed at the University of Illinois and is 
at present a staff member of the Psy- 
chological Consultation Center in Oak- 
land. She has done extensive lecturing 
and is a teacher of conversation cover- 
ing the psychological principles ap- 
plied to forms of personality and con- 
duct disturbances. 


Louisville: In July our local Associa- 
tion has an annual fun fest at famed 
French Lick Springs Hotel. Our group 
is working closely with them to do our 
part to make this the “best yet.” 

Plans are being made and committees 
appointed for the Ohio Valley Regional 
Conference to be held in Louisville in 
October. We are looking forward to act- 
ing as your hostess then. 


Election Results Continue to Pour In 


Akron 


President—Henry T. Simmons, Dyke — 


Motor Supply Co. Vice-president, Wil- 
liam B. Poe, Ferriot Bros. Secretary- 
treasurer—Frank A. Sancic, Harwick 
Standard Chemical Co. 


Louisville 


Louisville: William H. Watts, Ballard 
& Ballard Company, and Presley H. 
Meyer, Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., were elect- 
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ed president and vice-president respec- 
tively of the Louisville Credit Men’s 
Association May 31. 


Cleveland 


Cleveland: Walter N. Lawson, Medusa 
Portland Cement Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Association of 
Credit Men at the annual dinner meeting 
of the board of directors June 12. He 
has been a director for past three years. 


F. J. Bitterman was elected Ist vice. 
president, and David H. Hotchkiss, 2nd 
vice-president. 


Oshkosh 


Oshkosh: Hugo W. Eckhardt, Morgan 
Company, has been elected president of 
the Central Wisconsin Association of 
Credit Men. The association, which 
covers the area embracing Oshkosh, 
Neenah, Menasha, Appleton, Ripon and 
Fond du Lac, also elected Henry Zentner, 
Oshkosh National Bank vice-president 
and Ralph N. Buckstaff, Buckstaff Co,, 
treasurer. 


Springfield 


Springfield, Mass.: Edmund O. Les- 
quier, American Bosch Corp., is the new 
president of the Western Massachfusetts 
Association of Credit Men. Richard F. 
Newton, J. Russell & Co., is Ist vice- 
president; Robert W. Cizek, Third 
National Bank & Trust Co., 2nd _ vice- 
president, and H. W. Angier, Standard 
Electric Time Co., treasurer. 


Providence 


Providence: Emil Doudera, American 
Silk Spinning Co., has been elected 
president of the Rhode Island Association 
of Credit Men to succeed Joseph F. Mad- 
den, Nicholson File Co. 

Other new officers are George W. 
Holt, Jr., Providence National Bank, Ist 
vice-president; David E. Rise, Grinnell 
Co., Inc., 2nd vice-president; Warren E. 
Tillinghast, Providence Paper Co., treas- 
urer. 


Binghamton: 


President—Fred Jack, Whipple’s Auto- 
motive Equipment Inc. Ist vice-presi- 
dent—Stuart L. Newing, Newing Motor 
Co., Inc. 2nd vice-president—Willard C. 
Lauderbach, Marine Midland Trust Co. 
Treasurer — Harold Schaff, Endicott 
Johnson Corp. Councillor—Lawrence A. 
Doyle, Fair Store. 


St. Paul 


St. Paul: Abner Johnson was elected 
president of the St. Paul Association of 
Credit Men at the annual meeting of the 
board of directors on Tuesday, June 13. 
He succeeds Roy J. Wendel who was 
elected councillor. Kenneth E. Miller 
was elected vice-president at the same 
time. 


Rochester 


Rochester: John J. Fitzpatrick, Gray- 
bar Electric Co., was elected president 
of the Rochester Association of Credit 
Men June 9. Others elected are George 
N. Poirier, vice-president and Harry E 
Andrews, treasurer. 


New Jersey 


Newark: Alfred B. Reed, First Nation 
al Bank & Trust Co. of Kearny, has beet 
elected president of the New Jersey Ass 
ciation of Credit Executives. Harry 
Pfost, Simmons Co., is 1st vice-president 
Curt C. Wenske, Schnefel Bros., Ant 
vice-president, John Fred Berg, National 
Oil & Supply Co., treasurer and Georét 
B. Jackson, A. G. Behn Shoe Co., Cout 
cillor. 
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WITH REGRET 


We regretfully announce the passing 
of these members of the Association: 
Henry Buchanan, retired Credit Man- 
ager, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., New- 
ark, N. J... .W. D. Marshall, Credit 
Manager, Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Company, St. Louis, Mo... . F. Jef- 
ferson Redfield, Supervisor of Credits 
and Collections, Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago, Ill... . Miles Kim- 
ball, President, Miles Kimball Com- 
pany, Oshkosh, Wis. .. . John H. Dic- 
key, Partner, Barrett, Robinson, Dickey 
& Swope, Louisville, Ky. . . . Charles 
F. Thomas, retired Secretary, Western 
Underwriters Association, Chicago, II. 
_.. Felix B. Stahl, Secretary, Western 
Contractors’ Supply Co., Chicago, IIl. 
_,. George J. Griffith, President, Grif- 
fith-Custer Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa. 
_.. Harry S. Smith, Vice President, 
Burgess-Norton Mfg. Co., Geneva, III. 
. Emil Harms, President, Peter 
Hauptmann Tobacco Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. ... Alfred B. Degen, Secretary, 
Weco Products Co., Chicago, Ill. ... 
J. O. Provost, Credit Manager, Perrine 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. . .. John 
J. Geddes, Vice President, Continental 
Illinois National Bank & Trust Co., 
Chicago, Ill. . . . Jos. Chamberlain, 
Credit Manager, Sheraton Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo. ... Dwight R. Sedgwick, 
President, Sedgwick Machine Works, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.... Karl M. Haen- 
dle. Secretary & Comptroller First 
Trust & Deposit Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y.... John F. Kenna, retired Con- 
troller, Stein, Hall & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. . . .Raymond L. Ward, As- 
sistant Treasurer, Curtiss-Wright Cor- 
poration, Wood Ridge, N. J....A.L. 
Wilson, Missouri Plating Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. . . .William Cornell, Presi- 
dent, Cornell Supply Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
... John F. Mullen, Credit Manager, 
Ballou & Wright, Seattle, Wash., and 
past President, Seattle Association of 
Credit Men. . . . Edward W. Harney, 
Northwestern Drug Co., Portland, Ore. 
... James C. McClintock, Secretary, 
McClintock Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa, . . . Thomas G. Lovelace, Vice 
President, Commercial National Bank, 
Peoria, Ill. .. . Pearce F. Boyer, Vice 
President & Controller, Republic Steel 
Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. i 


Cleveland: H. T. Riddick, assistant 
treasurer and office manager of the Os- 
born Manufacturing Co., was honored re- 
ently on completing 40 years with his 
company. He has been in charge of the 
credit department since 1925. Mr. Rid- 
lick is a past president of the Cleveland 
Association. 


e 
Pittsburgh: On Thursday, June 15, 
twelve “lowly mules” broke into the 


corral of the Pittsburgh herd of the 
Royal Order of Zebras, and finally 
‘merged, after learning the mysteries, 
with bright shining new stripes. They 
Were added to the roster of membership- 
minded members of the Credit Avsssocia- 
ton of Western Pennsylvania. 


Confidentially Speaking— 


A hearty welcome, combined with every good wish is extended to these 
newly appointed representatives of member companies: 

Miss H. Klimas,-The Upjohn Company, New York, N. Y.... Robert A. 
Maurer, Wisconsin Telephone Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ... Leon A. Flettrick, Pan 
American Import Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. . .. Miss Dorothy M. Summons 
Bell & Howell Company, Los Angeles, Calif... . Earle D. Williard, North Pacific 
Supply Co., Seattle, Wash. .. . Fred M. Schleich, Southwest Steel Supply Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. . . . Martin DeYoung, American Coating Mills, Grand Rapids, 
Mich, .. . Jerome Margulies, American Rug & Carpet Co. Inc., New York, N. Y. 

. . Don J. Adams, Graybar Electric Co., Inc., Tacoma, Wash. . a Miss 
Barbara E. White, Splane Electric Supply Co., Detroit, Mich. ... L. Dale 
Nicholson, Gate City Steel Works, Omaha, Neb. ... Wm. C. Schrader, The 
Cleveland Ironing Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio . . . Chester A. Hall, Ty, 
American Salt Corporation, Kansas City, Mo. ... L. I. Haller, Westinghouse 
Electric Supply Company, Johnstown, Pa....N. H. Touri, Muskegon Hard- 
ware & Supply Co., Muskegon, Mich. . . . Albert Graham, Acme Paper Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. ... S. L. Cate, Jr., Southern Idaho Equipment Co., Boise, 
Idaho . . . M. H. Appleton, Klinkerfues Mfg. Co., St. Paul. Minn. 

V. DeWitt Shuck, formerly Controller, has been made Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Hoerner Corp., Koekuk, Iowa . .. Orville W. Ahl has been elected 
Vice President of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Company, Evanston, Ill. . . 
Arthur T. Messon, formerly with Curtis-Wright Corp., Caldwell, N. J fl has been 
elected Assistant Treasurer of The H. R. Huntting Company, Springfield, Mass. 
. . » William B. Plate has been elected Treasurer of the Shenango Pottery 
Company, New Castle, Pa. . . . Perry Johnson succeeds W. J. Hohenschild 
as Credit Manager at Hohenschild Welders Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo... . 
G. C. Denger has succeeded Edwin L. Janke, retired, as Credit Manager at 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. .. . T. B. Hoag is now Credit 
Manager at Price Electric Co., St. Paul, Minn. ... W. F. Williams is now 
Credit Manager at United Board & Carton Co., Syracuse, N. Y., succeeding 
John F. Casey now in sales . . . Neal A. Mitchell, Past President, Worcester 
County Credit Association, has been named General Manager of the Howard 
Brothers Manufacturing Company, Worcester, Mass. . . . Neal Boerkoll, formerly 
with Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., is now affiliated with the Grand Furnace Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich. . . . Charles Weber is now Credit Manager at 
Southwestern Paper Co., Fort Worth, Texas 

AMONG THE BANKS—E. J. Henderson has been made Vice President of 
The Merchants National Bank, Indianapolis, Ind. . . . Scott A. Mac Eachron 
has been appointed Vice President and Manager of The Portland Branch, Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco, at Portland, Ore. . . . Joseph E. Parker has 
been elected Vive President and W. E. Beard, Assistant Cashier, First National 
Bank & Trust Company, Tulsa, Okla. . . . J. N. O’Hearn has been made 
Assistant Cashier of The National Bank of Commerce, Memphis, Tenn. .. . 
S. M. Fleming, Executive Vice President, Third National Bank, Nashville, 
Tenn., has been elected a member of the Board of Directors ... Walter E. Kjoss 
has been named Executive Vice President of the Commercial National Bank, 
Chicago, Ill... . W. E. Taylor is now Cashier of The Keystone National 
Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. . . . Herman P. Meder is now Vice President of the 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. David Livingston, 
formerly Assistant Treasurer, New England Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 
has been elected Assistant Vice President. , 

Joseph C. Fulton has succeeded Wm. Hammill as Credit Manager at Tobin Pack- 
ing Co. Inc., Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Fulton was formerly with Wilson & Company. 
Mr. Richard J. Mutrie takes over Credit Management there. ... J. P. Parks has 
taken over Credit Management at C. H. Miller Hardware Company, Huntington 
Pa....C. J. Kieffer succeeds A. C. Pontius as Credit Manager at Logansport Ma- 
chine Co. Inc., Logansport, Ind... . C. S. Haffner, Treasurer, South Bend Bait 
Co., South Bend, Ind., and Past President of the South Bend Association of Credit 
Men, has been re-elected President of the South Bend Association of Commerce. 
... Bob Schmaker is now in charge of Credits at The General Electric Supply Corp.., 
Des Moines, Iowa. ... A. L. Solom is the new Credit Manager at Universal Elec- 
tric Supply Co., Duluth, Minn. ... Sam H. Dickson has been elected Treasurer of 
the Pennsylvania Transformer Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mrs. Shirley T. Shea is now Credit Manager at Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., Boston, 
Mass., succeeding Miss G. Gardiner, transferred to New York as Office Manager. 
... Earl M. Sabin is now Credit Manager at Miller, Bain, Beyer & Co., Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. ...E. A. Brunner succeeds Porter Kier as Assistant Secretary & 
Assistant Treasurer at American Cladmetals Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., Mr. Kier has 
entered business for himself. ... Wm. H. Whitsitt, Jr., is now supervising Credits 
at Central Co-op Wholesale, Duluth, Minn. ... George Rose, formerly Vice Presi- 
dent of the St. Joseph Bank & Trust Co., South Bend, is now Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the Nappanee State Bank, Nappanee, Ind.... R. G. Martin, Past President 
of the Georgia Association of Credit Men, was recently elected President of Tripod 
Paints, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

—E. B. M. 
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CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS 
Affiliated with NACM 


ALABAMA 

t Birmingham. Mr. W. C. Darby, Secy.- 
Mer., Alabama Assn of Credit Men, 1736 
First Avenue North, Birmingham 3, Ala- 
bama. 


ARIZONA 

+ Phoenix. Mr. Frank Hill, Secy.-Megr., 
Wholesalers Credit Ass’n of Ariz., Post 
Office Box 3515, Phoenix 2, Arizona. 


ARKANSAS 

Tt Little Rock. Mrs. Katherine Mosenthin, 
Secy., Little Rock Assn. of Credit Men, 
302 Pyramid Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. 


CALIFORNIA 

Fresno. Mr. Edwin W. Stroope, Secy.- 
Megr., Fresno Chapter, Credit Mgrs. Assn. 
of Northern & Central Calif., 310 Mason 
Bldg., 1044 Fulton St., Fresno 1, Calif. 

*#t Los Angeles. Mr. A. D. Johnson, 
Secy., Los Angeles Credit Mgrs. Assn., 
1501-09 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 11 Calif. 

*#+ Oakland. Mr. Kenneth C. bugbee, 
Secy., Wholesalers Cr. Assn. of Oakland, 
California, 361-17th St., Oakland 12, Calif. 

# Sacramento. Mr. Earle W. Fouts, 
Secy., Sacramento Chapter Cr. Mgrs. 
Assn. of Northern & Central Calif., 618 
Eye St., Sacramento 14, Calif. 

*#+ San Diego. Mr. L. Holzman, Exec. 
Secy.-Mgr. Treas., San Diego Whlse. 
Cr. Men’s Assn., 514 B St., 508 Orpheum 
Bldg., San Diego 1, Calif. 

*#+ San Francisco. Mr. O. H. Walker, 
Secy.-Mgr., Credit Mgrs. Assn. of North- 
ern & Central Calif., 717 Market St., San 
Francisco 3, Calif. 

Stockton. Mr. J. D. Campbell, Secy.- 
Mer., c/o Credit Mgrs. Assn. of North- 
ern & Central Calif, P. O. Box 1048, 
Stockton, Calif. 


COLORADO 

Denver. Mr. J. B. McKelvy, Secy.-Megr., 
The Rocky Mountain Assn. of Credit 
Men, 1074 Bannock St., Denver 4, Colo. 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport. Mr. Leon G. Cates, Secy., 
Bridgeport Assn. of Credit Men, Edg- 
comb Steel of New England, Inc., 950 
Bridgeport Ave., Milford, Conn. 

Hartford. Mr. Edw. J. Westelinck, Secy., 
Hartford Assn. of Credit Men, P.O. Box 
13, Southington, Conn. 

New Haven. Henry A. Titus, Secy., New 
Haven Assn. of Credit Men, Inc., Malle- 
able Iron Fittings Co., Branford, Conn. 

Waterbury. Maurice F. Fitzgerald, Secy. 
Waterbury Assn. of Credit Men, Chase 
Brass & Copper Co., 236 Grand Ave., 
Waterbury 91, Conn. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
# Washington. Mr. John H. Geiger, 
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These are the Associations which together 
make up the National Association of Credit 
Men. They are listed by State and City. 
Each listing contains the official name of 
the Association, the name and title of the 
senior staff member, the office address and 
zone number if any. Symbols preceding city 
names indicate that the Association has 

Tt Interchange bureau 
* approved Adjustment bureau 
# approved Collection bureau 


Secy.-Treas., Washington Assn. of Credit 
Men, Inc., 950 Washington Bldg., New 
York Ave. at 15th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 


FLORIDA 

*#t Jacksonville. A. H. Dunlop, Secy.- 
Mgr., Jacksonville Assn. of Credit Men, 
400-404 Law Exchange Bldg., Post Office 
Box 1503, Jacksonville, Fla. 

t Miami. V. L. Wright, Secy.-Megr., 
Miami Assn. of Credit Management, 
P.O. Box 1488, Miami, Fla. 

*#+ Tampa. Mr. Duval M. Smith, Secy., 
Tampa Assn. of Credit Men, P.O. Box 
2128, Tampa 1, Fla. 


GEORGIA 

*#+ Atlanta. Mrs. Carmen A. Dobbs, 
Secy., Georgia Assn. of Credit Men, 
508-12 Whitehead Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


IDAHO 

Boise. Mr. James Phelps, Secy., South- 
ern Idaho Assn. of Credit Men, 611 
Grove St., Boise, Idaho. 

Lewiston. Mr. Frank Drong, Secy.- 
Treas., Lewiston Wholesale Credit Assn., 
307 Breier Bldg., Lewiston, Idaho. 


ILLINOIS 

*#+ Chicago. Mr. James S. Cox, Exec. 
Mer., Chicago Assn. of Credit Men, 
Room 456, Opera Bldg., 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, III. 

+ Peoria. Miss E. M. Dunn, Secy.-Megr., 
Peoria Assn. of Wholesale Credit Men, 
309 S. Jefferson St., Peoria, III. 

Quincy. Mr. Jack Schofield, Secy., Quin- 
cy Assn. of Credit Men, c/o St. Louis 
Assn. of Credit Men, 505 North 7th St., 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Springfield. Miss Eda Mueller, Secy., 
Springfield Assn. of Credit Men, c/o 
George A. Mueller Co., Springfield, Ill. 


INDIANA 

Evansville. Mr. Victor Ahrens, Secy., 
The Evansville Assn. of Credit Men, 
415 Hulman Bldg., Evansville 18, Ind. 


# Fort Wayne. Mrs. E. M. Nord, Secy, 
Fort Wayne Assn. of Credit Men, 312 
Transfer Bldg., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 

*#t Indianapolis. Mr. Merritt Fields, 
Exec. Mgr., Indianapolis Assn. of Credit 
sr Peoples Bank Bldg., Indianapolis 9, 
nd. 

*# South Bend. Mr. Wesley C. Bender, 
Secy., National Assn. of Credit Men, S¢t, 
Joseph Valley Chapter, Inc., 413 Whit- 
comb-Keller Bidg., South Bend 2, Ind. 

Terre Haute. Miss Wanita Gilchrist, 
Secy., The Terre Haute Assn. of Credit 
Men, c/o Mid Continent Petroleum Co,, 
P.O. Box 298, Terre Haute, Ind. 


IOWA 

Burlington. Mr. Jesse L. Thomas, Secy.- 
Treas., Burlington Assn. of Credit Men, 
614-16 Farmers & Mer. Bank Bldg, 
Burlington, Iowa. 

Cedar Rapids. Mr. Milo O. Hanzlik, 
Secy., Cedar Rapids Assn. of Credit Men, 
705 Higley Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Davenport. Mr. James Noth, Secy.-Megr, 
Natl. Assn. of Credit Men, Quad City 
Area, Davenport Bank Bldg., Room 608, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

*#+ Des Moines. Mr. Don E. Neiman, 
Secy.-Treas., National Assn. of Credit 
Men, Central Iowa Unit, 700 Walnut 
Bldg., Des Moines 7, Iowa. 

*#+ Sioux City. Mr. Harold E. Dye, 
Secy.-Megr., National Assn. of Credit 
Men, Interstat eDiv., P.O. Box 1260, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

Waterloo. Mr. Craig H. Mosier, Secy., 
Waterloo Assn. of Credit Men, 507 Com- 
mercial Bldg., Waterloo, Iowa. 


KANSAS 

*#+ Wichita. Wichita Assn. of Credit 
Men, 502-6 Bitting Bldg., Wichita 2, 
Kans. 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington. Mr. George C. Roberts, Sr, 
Secy.- Mgr., Lexington Credit Men's 
Assn., 401 Bank of Commerce Bldg, 
Lexington 31, Ky. 

*#+ Louisville. Mr. S. J. Schneider, 
Secy., Louisville Credit Men’s Assn., 320 
West Main St., Louisville 2, Ky. 


LOUISIANA 


* + New Orleans. Mr. F. L. Lozes, New 
Orleans Credit Men’s Assn., 1007 Queen 
& Crescent Bldg., Camp St. & Natchez 
Place, New Orleans 12, La. 

Shreveport. Mr. John A. B. Smith, Secy.- 
Treas., Shreveport Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Assn., 212 Ardis Bldg. or P.O. 
Box 371, Shreveport, 84, La. 


MARYLAND 

*#+ Baltimore. Mr. George J. Lochner, 
Secy.-Megr., Baltimore Assn. of Credit 
Men, 403-404, 5 South St., Baltimore 2, 
Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

*#+ Boston. Mr. Henry J. Lamb, Exec. 
Mer., Boston Credit Men’s Assn., 
Washington St. Rm. 1013, Boston 11, 
Mass. 

Springfield. Mr. R. W. Hutton, Secy, 
Western Mass. Assn. of Credit Men, 9% 
State St., Springfield, Mass. 

Worcester. Mrs. Louis L. Kupchik 
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Secy., Worcester County Assn. of Credit 
Men, 311 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 


*t Detroit. Mr. L. E. Phelan, Secy., De- 
troit Assn. of Credit Men, 2111 Wood- 
ward Ave., Detroit 1, Mich. 

*#+Grand Rapids. Mr. Edward De 
Groot, Exec. Secy., Grand Rapids Assn. 
of Credit Men, 602-608 Assn. of Com- 
merce Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 

Jackson. Mr. Leon H. Aubry, Secy., 
Jackson Assn. of Credit Men, 5925 Riv- 
erside Drive, Jackson, Mich. 

Kalamazoo. Clare Crossley, Secy., Credit 
Assn. of Southwestern Michigan, Allied 
Paper Co., 1808 Lake St., Kalamazoo 99, 
Mich. 

Lansing. Mr. Charles R. Wooton, Secy., 
Lansing Assn. of Credit Men, P.O. Box 
1138, Lansing, Mich. 

Muskegon. Mrs. Mary Long, Secy.- 
Treas., Muskegon Assn. of Credit Men, 
American Coil Spring Co., Muskegon, 
Mich. 

Saginaw. Mr. F. M. Carle, Secy., North- 
eastern Michigan Assn. of Credit Men, 
2017 Congress St., Saginaw, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 

Duluth. Mr. E. G. Robie, Secy.-Treas., 
c/o Duluth-Superior Dist. Credit Assn., 
700 Christie Bldg., Duluth 2, Minn. 

*#+ Minneapolis. Mr. Brace Bennitt, 
Secy., Minneapolis Assn. of Credit Men, 
502 Thorpe Bldg., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

St. Paul. Mr. T. E. Reynolds, Secy.- 
Treas., St. Paul Assn. of Credit Men, 356 
Cedar St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


MISSOURI 


Cape Girardeau. J. P. Tlapek, Secy., 
Cape Girardeau Chapter of St. Louis 
Assn. of Credit Men, Auto Tire & Parts 
Co., Inc., Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Hannibal. Mr. T. V. Hilt, Secy., Hanni- 
bal Chapter of St. Louis Assn. of Credit 
Men, c/o Wendt-Souis Co., 10 Collier 
St., Hannibal, Mo. ™ 

Jefferson City. Lloyd R. Hauser, Secy., 
Central Missouri Chapter of the St. Louis 
Assn. of Credit Men, Mid State Printing 
Co., 201 Madison, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Joplin. Mrs. Kathrin: Scott, Secy., Na- 
tional Assn. of Credit en, Joplin, Mo, 
Unit, 2612 Windsor, Joplin, Mo. 

*#+ Kansas City. Mr. J. N. Ham, Secy., 
Kansas City. Wholesale Credit Assn., 
1110 Grand Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

St. Joseph. Vernon R. Demarest, Secy., 
St. Joseph Assn. of Credit Men, Ameri- 
can Electric Co., 116 North 4th St., St. 
Joseph 5, Mo. 

*#+ St. Louis. Mr. A. E. Fisher, Secy.- 
Treas., St. Louis Assn. of Credit Men, 
305 North 7th St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Springfield. Mrs. Blanche Boswell, Secy., 
National Assn. of Credit Men, Spring- 
field, Mo. Unit, Route No. 5, Box 56, 
Springfield, Mo. 


MONTANA 


*# Billings. Mr. W. E. Hargraves, 
Secy.-Mgr., Montana-Wyoming Assn. of 
Sag Men, P.O. Box 1395, Billings, 
Mont. 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln. Mrs. Lois Young, Secy.-Treas., 





Pictured above is one of the Syracuse Association’s busiest groups, the wholesale liquor group 
which meets monthly. Round the table (I. to r.) are Edward F. Donnelly, M. Lichtman & Co., 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y.; Mrs. Emily Brady, A. Cardamone & Sons, Utica, N. Y.; Miss Rachael 
Felice, Syracuse Liquor Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y.; C. H. Winslow, Rose Liquor Distributors, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; C. E. Merritt, McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y.; Mr. N. D. Bartle, 
Syracuse Association of Credit Men, Secretary; Benjamin Greenwald, Monarch Liquor Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y.; H. E. Burls, Flickingers, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y.; George Levy, Bonny Distributing 


Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Lincoln Assn. of Credit Men, c/o Pegler 
& Co., 247 North 10th, Lincoln 1, Nebr. 
*#+t Omaha. Ed. H. Kurtz, Secy. & 
Exec. Mgr., Omaha Assn. of Credit Men, 
Sunderland Bldg., 15th & Harney, Oma- 
ha 2, Nebr. 
NEW JERSEY 
* Newark. Mr. W. H. Whitney, Exec. 
Mgr., New Jersey Assn. of Credit Exec., 
Room 800, 11 Hill St., Newark 2, N. J. 


NEW MEXICO 


*#+ Albuquerque. Mr. H. V. Vance, 
Mer., Tri-State Assn. of Credit Men, 
Albuquerque, P.O. Box 1334, Albuquer- 
que, N. M. 

Santa Fe. Mrs. Virginia H. Stauffer, 
Secy., Tri-State Assn. of Credit Men, 
c/o Mutual Bldg. & Loan Co. 109% 
Washington Ave., San Fe, N. M. 

NEW YORK 

Albany. Mr. J. Nelson Hewig, Secy., 
Eastern N. Y. Assn. of Credit Exec., 
P.O. Box 725, Albany 1, N. Y. 

Binghamton. Mrs. Lucile Mielke, Secy., 
Triple Cities Assn. of Credit Men, Mielke 
A.B.C. Service Co., P.O. Box 1033, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

t Buffalo. Mr. Ira D. Johnson, Secy., 
Credit Men’s Assn. of Western N. Y., 
50 Court St., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 

Elmira. Mr. H. C. Ropp, Secy., New 
York-Penna. Credit Assn., c/o Credit 
Bureau of Elmira, Inc., Merchants Bank 
Bldg., Elmira, N. Y. 

* New York. Mr. Mortimer J. Davis, 
Exec. Megr.-Secy., New York Credit 
Men’s Assn., 71 West 23rd St., New 
York 10, N. Y. 

*#+ Rochester. Mr. Charles J. Briggs, 
Secy.-Mgr., Rochester Assn. of Credit 
Men, Inc., 39 Exchange St., Rochester 4, 
N.Y. 

*# Syracuse. Mr. Newton D. Bartle, 
Secy., Syracuse Assn. of Credit Men, 
107 University Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
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Utica. Mr. Joseph W. Kyser, Secy., 
Utica Assn. of Credit Men, Inc., c/o 
Credit Bureau of Utica, Inc., 8 Elizabeth 
St., Utiea: 2, .N: Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte. J. W. Thomas, Jr., Secy.- 
Treas., Piedmont Assn. of Credit Men, 
c/o Mill Power Supply Co., P.O. Box 
1339, Charlotte, N. C. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Fargo. Mr. Arthur A. Berg, Secy., 
Fargo-Moorhead Assn. of Credit Men, 
c/o Myhra Eqiupment Co., P.O. Box 
1674, Fargo, N. D. 

Grand Forks. Willard J. Brinnell, Secy.- 
Treas., Grand Forks Assn. of Credit 
Men, Holt Printing Co., 211 S. 4th St., 
Grank Forks, N. D. 


OHIO 


Akron. Wm. B. Poe, Secy.-Treas., Ak- 
ron Assn. of Credit Men, Ferriott Bros., 
Inc., 2685 Mogadore Road, Akron, O. 

Canton. David Genshaft, Secy.-Treas., 
Canton Assn. of Credit Men, Superior 
Prov. Co., P.O. Box 513, Massillon, O. 

*#+ Cincinnati. Mr. H. W. Voss, Secy.- 
Mgr., Cincinnati Assn. of Credit Men, 
722-25 Temple Bar Bldg., Cincinnati 2, O. 

*#+ Cleveland. Mr. Kenneth S. Thom- 
son, Exec. Secy., Cleveland Assn. of 
Credit Men, 319 Old Arcade Bldg., Cleve- 
land 14, O. 

Columbus. A. M. Sutherland, Secy., Co- 
lumbus Credit Assn., c/o Mill Mutuals, 
22 E. Gay St., Columbus 15, O. 

*# Dayton. Mr. C. L. Fryman, Secy., 
Dayton Assn. of Credit Men, 410 West 
First St., Dayton 2, O. : 

Mansfield. F. F. Corfman, Secy.-Treas., 
N.A.C.M., North Central Ohio Div., Inc., 
W. A. Riddell Co., Bucyrus, O. 

#t Toledo. G. E. Lawrence, Secy.-Mgr., 
Toledo Assn. of Credit Men, 246 Spitzer 
Bldg., Toledo 4, O. 

Youngstown. Mr. Carl M. Wolter, Secy., 
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Youngstown Assn. of Credit Men, Rm. 
203, Schween-Wagner Bldg., Youngs- 
town 3, O. 


OKLAHOMA 

*#+ Oklahoma City. Mr. John M. Cole, 
Secy.-Mgr., Oklahoma Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Assn., 601 City National Bank 
Bldg., Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 

Tulsa. Mr. R. J. Christian, Mgr., Tulsa 
Wholesale Credit Mgrs. Assn., 206 Midco 
Bldg., 302 South Cheyenne Ave., Tulsa 3,( 
Okla. 


OREGON 

Eugene. Mr. Don Goode, Secy., Cascade 
Assn. of Credit Men, Inc., 934 Oak St., 
Eugene, Ore. 

*#+ Portland. Mr. E. W. Johnson, Genl. 
Mgr., Portland Assn. of Credit Men, Inc., 
337 Pittock Block, Portland 5, Ore. 

Salem. Mr. Charles E. Schmitz, Secy., 
Willamette Assn. of Credit Men, 381 
Chemeketa St., Salem, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

*# Allentown. Mr. J. H. J. Reinhard, 
Exec. Secy.-Mgr., Lehigh Valley Berks 
Credit Men, 402 Hunsicker Bldg., Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Erie. Mr. Philip Kuntz, Secy., Credit 
Managers Assn. of Erie, c/o Erie Win- 
dow Glass Co., 13th & State Sts., Erie, 
Pa. 

Johnstown. Miss Eve McCaffrey, Mgr., 
The Credit Assn. of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, 6th Floor, Swank Bldb., Johns- 
town, Pa. 

Philadelphia. Mr. J. Stanley Thomas, 
Secy., Credit Men’s Assn. of Easter Penn- 
sylvania, 1218 Chestnut St., 703 Bailey 
Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

*#+ Pittsburgh. D. R. Meredith, Secy.- 
Mgr., The Credit Assn. of Western Penn- 
sylvania, 701 Commonweath Anne, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND 

*# Providence. Mr. Henry T. Farrell, 
Exec. Secy., Rhode Island Assn. of Credit 
Men, 87 Weybosset St., Providence 3, 
R. I. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Sioux Falls. W. Chappelle, Secy., Sioux 
Falls Assn. of Credit Men, Power City 
Radio Co., 209 South First Ave., Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 


TENNESSEE 

*#+ Chattanooga. Mr. G. Royal Neese, 
Secy., National Assn. of Credit Manage- 
ment, Inc., Cherokee Unit, 1124 Hamil- 
ton Natl. Bank Bldg., Chattanooga 2, 
Tenn. 

t Knoxville. Mr. W. A. DeGroat, Secy.- 
Mer., Knoxville Assn. of Credit Men, 
203 Fidelity-Bankers Trust Bldg., P.O. 
Box 2188, Knoxville 1, Tenn. 

*#+ Memphis. Mr. J. H. Bryan, Secy.- 
Megr., Memphis Assn. of Credit Men, 802 
McCall Bldg., P.O. Box 344, Memphis 1, 
‘Tenn. 

Nashville. James J. McCormick, Secy., 
Nashville Assn. of Credit Men, Nashville 
Trust Bldg., 2nd Floor, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


TEXAS 
*#t Amarillo. Mr. Scott B. Ormsby, 
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Mgr., Tri-State Assn. of Credit Men, 
P.O. Box 1820, Amarillo, Texas. 

Austin. Austin Wholesale Credit Men’s 
Association, P.O. Box 1016, Austin 6, 
Texas. 

*#t Dallas. Frank C. Ryburn, Secy.- 
Exec. Megr., Dallas Wholesale Credit 
Mgrs. Assn., Thomas Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

*#t El Paso. Mr. James L. Vance, Secy.- 
Mgr., Tri-State Assn. of Credit Men, 
P.O. Box 1946, El Paso, Texas. 

Fort Worth. Mr. J. Harris Murphy, 
Secy., Fort Worth Assn. of Credit Men, 
2301 Westbrook, Fort Worth 11, Texas. 

t Houston. Mr. R. C. Weatherly, Jr., 
Secy.-Mgr., Houston Assn. of Credit 
Men, Inc., 919 M & M Bldg, Houston 2, 
Texas. 

Lubbock. Oran L. Hendricks, Mgr., Tri- 
State Assn. of Credit Men, P.O. Box 
1342, Lubbock, Texas. 

San Antonio. Mr. James Caldwell, Secy.- 
Mgr., Wholesale Credit Men’s Assn., 
518% West Market, San Antonio 5, 
Texas. 

Waco. Mr. O. B. Lusk, Jr., Secy., Waco 
Wholesale Credit Men’s Assn., Inc., c/o 
Clifton Mfg. Co., P.O. Box 2029, Waco, 
Texas. 


UTAH 

*#+ Salt Lake City. Mr. D. K. Porter, 
Secy.-Mgr., Inter-Mountain Assn. of 
Credit Men, P.O. Box 866, Unit No. 10, 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 


VIRGINIA 

Bristol. J. Gordon Shankel, Secy.-Treas., 
Appalachian Assn. of Credit Men, Box 
963, Bristol, Va. 

Norfolk. Mr. Charles R. Field, Secy., 
Norfolk Tidewater Assn. of Credit Men, 
Inc., Norfolk Newspapers, Inc., 150 W. 
Brambleton Ave., Norfolk, Va. 

*#+ Richmond. Mr. Harry Boswell, 
Secy., Richmond Assn. of Credit Men, 
402 Travelers Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Roanoke. R. E. Gleason, Mgr., Roanoke 
Assn. of Credit Men, Inc., P.O. Box 2045, 
Roanoke, Va. 


WASHINGTON 

Bellingham. Mr. W. F. Fisher, Secy.- 
Mgr., Bellingham Assn. of Credit Men, 
Inc., 520 Bellingham National Bank Bldg., 
Bellingham 3, Wash. 

*#t Seattle. Mr. C. King, Secy.-Mgr., 
Seattle Assn. of Credit Men, 6th Floor, 
Marion Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 

Spokane. C. O. Bergan, Secy., Spokane 
Merchants Assn., 805 Realty Bldg., Spo- 
kane 8, Wash. 

*# Tacoma. Mr. Meredith J. Davies, 
Secy.-Mgr., Tacoma Assn. of Credit Men, 
610 Perkins Bldg., P.O. Box 1572, Ta- 
coma 1, Wash. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Bluefield. Mr. Sam E. McCulloch, Secy., 
The Credit Bureau of Bluefield, Inc., 
Wholesale Credit Div., P.O. Box 615, 
Bluefield, W. Va. 

Charleston. Mr. Ralph H. Smith, Secy., 
Charleston Assn. of Credit Men, P.O. 
Box 926, Charleston 23, W. Va. 

t Clarksburg. Mr U. R. Hoffman, Secy., 
Central West Virginia Credit & Adjust- 





ment Bureau, 408-9 Union National Bank 
Bldg., Clarksburg, W. Va. 

t Huntington. Mr. C. C. Harrold, Secy.- 
Treas., Mgr., Tri-State Assn. of Credit 
Men, Tri-State Credit & Management— 
Bureau, Inc., Box 1120, Huntington 14, 
W. Va. 

Parkersburg. Mr. A. C. Bueter, Secy., 
Parkersburg-Marietta Assn. of Credit 
Men, c/o Monongahela Power Co., P.O, 
Box 1338, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Wheeling. C. E. Smith, Secy.-Mgr,, 
Wheeling Assn. of Credit Men, 620 Cen- 
tral Union Bldg., Wheeling, W. Va. 


WISCONSIN 

*#+ Green Bay. Mr. R. C. Creviston, 
Secy.-Mgr., Northern Wisconsin-Michi- 
gan Assn. of Credit Men, P.O. Box 626, 
605 Bellin Bldg., Green Bay, Wisc. 

Madison. Mr. Frank J. Mazer, Secy,, 
Madison Assn. of Credit Men, Oscar 
Mayer & Co., 910 Mayer Ave., Madison, 
Wisc. 

*#+ Milwaukee. Mr. Herman Garness, 
Secy.-Mgr., Milwaukee Assn. of Credit 
Men, 808 North Third St., Milwaukee 3, 
Wisc. 

Oshkosh. Mr. Charles D. Breon, Secy., 
Central Wisconsin Assn. of Credit Men, 
305 First National Bank Bldg., Oshkosh, 
Wisc. 


TERRITORY OF HAWAII 

Honolulu. Mr. Alvin A. Smith, Secy,, 
Honolulu Assn. of Credit Men, c/o 
Credit Bureau of Hawaii, P.O. Box 3738 
Honolulu 10, T. H. 


Bank Credit Men Elect 
Lawrence T. Knier New 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Lawrence T. Knier of Philadelphia 
was elected Secretary-Treasurer of 
Robert Morris Associates, the national 
* association of bank 
credit men, at a re- 
cent meeting of the 
Board of Directors 
in Chicago, it is 
announced by Mil- 
ton J. Drake, Vice 
President of The 
Detroit Bank, De- 
troit, Michigan, and 
President of _ the 
Associates. 

Mr. Knier, who succeeds the late Ray- 
mond W. Duning as Secretary-Treasurer, 
is a graduate of Franklin and Marshall 
College in the Class of 1941. During 
World War II, he served as a Major 
in the Air Forces and was Staff Ord- 
nance Officer of the 6th Air Force. After 
the war he entered the Wharton Graduate 
School of the University of Pennsylvania 
where he majored in Industrial Manage- 
ment. Since graduation in 1947, Mr. 
Knier has been Research Secretary of 
Robert Morris Associates. He is a mem- 
ber of the National Association of Credit 
Men, the Financial Analysts Club of 
Philadelphia, and other professional 
groups. 

Mr. Knier’s home is in Berwyn, Penn- 
sylvania, and his office will be that of 
Robert Morris Associates in Philadelphia. 
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